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COMMENT 


OR this issue, the editors of the Hounp & Horn had 
planned to consider the case of the New Republic. After 
examining a certain number of its recent issues, however, we 
were forced to admit that comment lay beyond our powers. 
It is therefore our plain duty to allow the editors of the 
New Republic to present their case in their own words by 
arranging extracts from their pronouncements” in recent 
numbers of the New Republic into the following symposium 
entitled: 
ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT DILEMMAS 
Mr. Josephson, parliamentarily — To recall our attention to 
the living issues of the time, from more 
habitual or pleasing matters, is a work that 
is imperative now and of supreme value. 
Mr. Hallowell, trenchantly — We don’t need an Ivy Lee to 
sell Communism to America: we need a 
New Republic to sell America to America. 
Mr. Burke, diffidently — | am asking that we change human 
nature. And Mrs, 


* Those who question the intrinsic accuracy of this description are referred to the 


pages of the New Republic. 
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Mr. Soule, wistfully — The younger generations not only did 
not believe in our ideas, but for the most 
part paid no attention to them; the more 
intelligent escaped to Europe, to sexual 
experiment, to egocentric psychological 
fads, to religion, to esoteric literary and 
esthetic expression or to irresponsible 
Menckenian cynicism. ... This attempted 
education of ourselves and of others has for 
the most part been undramatic. 


Mr. Burke, reconsidering —. . . us not attempt something 
so Utopian as the reshaping of human 
natures at 


Mr. Wilson, diminuendo — We have gone on making our 
complaints and proposals, but with a vigor 
which has tended to diminish in proportion 
as we became increasingly conscious that no 
one was paying attention to us. 


Mr. Hallowell, crescendo — All you want that the Commu- 
nists have, Mr. Wilson, is their élan. 


Mr. Burke, to himself — Only if nationalization can be con- 
sidered seriously do we have reason to 
consider seriously the equivalent of na- 
tionalization through. .. . 


Mr. Josephson, colloquially — I wonder what many of these 
White Collars (who may soon be driven to 
celluloid, and who are growing down at the 
heel, now that they have been turned into 
the street) are thinking of? 
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Mr. Wilson, acutely — The brokers and bankers who are 


Mr. 


Mr 
Mr 


Mr 


Mr 


Mr 


shooting themselves and jumping out of 
windows are disheartened by the precari- 
ousness of their profession — but would 
they kill themselves if they loved it? 


Burke, continuing —... the equivalent of nation- 


alization — the equivalent, but not the 
word, Ree. 


. Hallowell, waking Mr. Burke — Americanize America! 


. Burke, brightly — No, Mr. Wilson makes the mistake 


that radicalism has always made in Amer- 
ica. He would transplant Old World notions 
verbatim, without national adaptation. His 
position is analogous to the Communists’ 
attack upon religion. 


. Soule, scientifically — People split on dogmas, but they 


must use common faculties so long as they 
practise scientific analysis and undergo 
conditioning by experience. 


. Josephson, judicially — The temper of Soule is scientific, 


experimental, educational, and not swayed 
by an emotional absolute; his view is broad 
and realistic, taking in ever so many 
obscure factors working in the economic 


body. 


. Burke, categorically — Certainties may be used as ex- 


pedients, if they are expediently applied — 
but the theoretical end must be the renun- 
ciation of all certainty. ... 
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Mr. Hallowell, rousingly — George Soule’s “Hard-boiled 
Radicalism”? — At a glance I see that cer- 
tain things I have tried to say here are 
infinitely better said by him. Magnificent 
—a crystal globe flung into the air. But 
cloistered cerebration, as usual. “What is 
required . . . is . . . more vigorous steps. 
...” Hell! What are they? Define them. 
No, take them!) 


Mr. Burke, enrapt—. .. above brute faith, upon native 
inspiration, upon love of conformity, we 
must erect indolence, sloth, the idle curi- 
osity which appears at its best in the 
skepticism and inquiries of pure science. 

Mr. Ginzburg, realistically — From an emotional point of 
view, it may seem almost criminal and 
morally cowardly, at a time when there are 
eight or ten million unemployed and per- 
haps hundreds of thousands starving, to ad- 
vocate a policy of rational intellectualism. 

Mr. Burke, inspired — Flags may still be needed to combat 
flags, but the triumph of the last flag should 
coincide with the triumph of flaglessness. If 
there is ever a millennium... . 

Omnes — A dichotomy has appeared in liberalism, wherein 
its premises are opposed to what appears to 
be its logical conclusion. 

Mr. Burke — This is a grim time for rejoicing — but it is 
good to know that an absurdity will finally 
become an absurdity, even by its own code 
of values. 
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Meditation on the Life of 
Baudelaire 


“Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 
Comme un divin modéle a nos impuretés, 
Et comme la meilleure et la plus pure essence 
Qui prépare les forts aux saintes voluptés!” 


“My only way out of difficulties is by explosion; 
Yet what living makes me suffer is unspeakable.” 
(Letter to his Mother; Xmas, 1861.) 


“Les morts, les pauvres morts, ont de grandes douleurs.” 


E here propose nothing more than a meditation on 

the life from which the Fleurs du Mal sprang. Former 
critics have considered the work alone, by itself, in order 
to evaluate it and to win for it the place it deserves, and 
thanks to them that place is for all times won. Today 
Baudelaire’s life no more needs apology than does his work: 
everywhere unbared, spread out before our gaze like some 
gigantic wound, no centurion’s lance can any longer threaten 
it. Yet on contemplating it we receive so many lessons, so 
pure and so urgent, that it becomes our duty to gather them 
in. We would show that although the Fleurs du Mal could 
have grown in a sense only from such a life, yet that it 
nevertheless remains a miracle that they did so grow from 
it, and we would show that they grew from the life in spite 
of it, through a triumph, not of the will, this time, but of the 
most hidden and inalienable prerogative of the spirit. 
Baudelaire’s case shows more clearly than any other how, 
in the hidden foundations of moral life and practice, every 
“‘because”’ carries an “in spite of’, and every incentive a 
corresponding inhibition. No man ever more exactly de- 
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served Joubert’s maxim: “I have no strength except a 
certain incorruptibility.” 

When Baudelaire’s letters to his mother were published in 
1918, the Fleurs du Mal appeared for the first time against 
their proper background. The mass of evidence in Crépet’s 
two collections, and the insistent gloom of the letters to 
Poulet-Malassis and Ancelle had indeed already opened a 
crack of unbearable bleak and blank light, but this time the 
whole room is disclosed and each angle of sordidness brought 
out. These letters might be called Ma Vie Mise 2 Nu and 
set up as a diptych against Mon Coeur Mis 2 Nu, since they 
further deepen the pit from which that last cry rises. 


2) 


But we must realize that Baudelaire’s plight is really not 
unique. Life was just such a problem for many another great 
artist. Yet in Baudelaire’s case we can neither blame the 
events nor the actors nor any of those jangled instruments 
that life plays on so harshly, since his supreme tragedy is 
this, that even if life had set out to give him everything, it 
had nothing to offer that his disposition could take to. 
His originality took the dreadful form of a hatred for life 
that extended far beyond any of its contingencies, the bare 
spirit’s absolute and incompatible hatred. 

When such a feeling is found in its pure state, rising above 
any personal motive in an abrupt and ageless autonomy, it 
terrifies, like a lonely peak, blacking the valley. With most 
of us life deals even-handedly and brings us compensations, 
as Emerson loved to remark. 


Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


Even while life steals one by one our reasons for living, our 
successive centers of gravity, it at the same time, often 
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unnoticed by others, almost always unnoticed or at least 
unrealized by us ourselves, replaces them with those petty 
satisfactions that solidify a person and enable him to pass 
from yesterday to tomorrow, — those hidden props to so many 
lives that seem to have nothing left them. Now Baudelaire 
was congenitally unable to feel these petty satisfactions; 
his whole being flung them savagely off. I have heard 
Baudelaire shrewdly called lean; if this means the man and 
not the artist, then how profoundly true! Baudelaire was 
indeed lean in the sense that nothing in him functioned as a 
circulatory system. He never knew any normal vegetative 
life, any of that well-being diffused throughout the body by 
a medley of feelings of which no single one rises clearly to 
consciousness. He knew vegetative life only in the form of 
dreaming, of such ever brooding meditation as produced the 
Sibyls of Michelangelo, Diirer’s Melancholia, some tones of 
de Vigny and so many of the Fleurs du Mal. Baudelaire’s 
sole contact with life itself came through his nerves, forever 
unbared and rasped upon. When we read his letters the 
same anguish grips us as when we see the trembling and 
chilly twigs that winter whips with wind. 


3 

“Greatness does not show itself in pushing to any one 
extreme, but in straddling opposites and filling all the middle 
ground.” Pascal was here treating of virtues; but whatever 
the point his mind bore upon it, thereby became the center 
of a circle embracing all human experience. The extremes 
must here be taken as height and depth, without, however, 
restricting these terms to an exclusively moral sense, and 
their deviation is determined for each man by his character; 
the middle ground, on the contrary, is furnished us by life 
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itself, and it becomes our task to “fill” it. But how fill what 
you have not got? Baudelaire has neither Pascal’s middle 
ground, nor the middle ground of life, so that most men’s 
normal state is spiritual death for him. Seen from without, 
the vegetative life may seem a mere doze, but the man who 
gives himself up to it feels nothing consciously but the vague 
fulfilment of repose. Baudelaire knew every form of laziness 
and idleness, but through them never attained repose. His 
disposition could not bear the very repose he longed for, 
whence the all powerful nostalgia of the Fleurs du Mal and 
its wide archangel wings. 

Under some form or other, the middle ground of normal 
life protects men of genius from their genius itself; they 
regather their strength in a kind of anonymity, which 
armours their originality, frees it only at its season and takes 
charge of the interim. This interim, if prolonged, will kill 
the artist, but often it saved him simply by keeping the 
man alive. Now I think no mind was ever made up more 
exclusively of originality than Baudelaire’s, by which I mean 
more incapable, not only of any expression, but of any way 
of thinking or feeling that does not bear his personal stamp. 
He shares this complete lack of anonymity with Constant 
and Stendhal, the only two recent Frenchmen whose origi- 
nality seems to me to equal his, but with both of them life 
by turns attracting or paining them or rousing their curiosity, 
also stimulated their action, that is, released the intellectual 
activity that eases originality merely by exercising it. 
Baudelaire’s thought certainly fed on all appearances (few 
men reflected the spectacle of life so profoundly) but life 
itself never sufficed to make him act; this is where his 
originality turned against him and showed itself so murder- 
ous, not only by giving him no rest, but by answering no 
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outside appeal. His originality obeyed no commands except 
those itself laid down. 

Now life, whether assimilated or rejected, knows how to 
impose its middle ground, and torture the man of genius 
who refuses to admit its plea, as Baudelaire’s letters inexora- 
bly show. Already at eighteen he wrote thus to his mother: 


“I am worse than I was at school. There I did little in class, but 
at least I did something, and later, when I was dismissed, that 
shook me, and I still did a little something for you — but now 
nothing, nothing at all, and it is no pleasant indolence, nor poetic, 
no indeed, but sulky and silly . . . At school I worked now and 
then, read, wept, sometimes got angry, but at least I lived. Now not 
at all. As abject as can be, swarming with faults and no longer with 
pleasing faults. If only at least this painful sight drove me to 
change violently, but it doesn’t, and of all that spirit of activity 
that drove me now towards good and now towards evil, I have 
nothing left, nothing but indolence, sulks and boredom.” 


Except for the word “silly”, by which Baudelaire antici- 
pated what he dreads he might become (although he is 
one of the very few men who never passed through silliness), 
the first stage of his malady is already complete. Later we 
shall track the roundabout ways by which he regains his 
“spirity of activity”, though never rejoining it directly, 
since he lacked any category of the “given”: in one sense 
he always had to start off from nothing, which multiplied a 
hundredfold the difficulties of the start, that every self- 
respecting writer feels. Thus this somber portrait darkens 
and is increasingly more loaded by the very lifelong growth 
of Baudelaire’s spirit. Each essential element of his excep- 
tional genius brought with it a devastating force, each one 
sufficient to batter down the whole. If incorruptibility had 
not been both Baudelaire’s inalienable privilege and his 
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exencal wate, we weed have aeither the Riu de Mal 
mer the Speer ae Party hae t maintain this nearrapathaity 
and through it t reacee his work, be was dtiven & daatrey 
bimselt. May I be Segiven Sr iwating an this pellet that 
iS the wile ramen Rr writing thee pages? 

Bendelare’s fandamental and comtart aim, permed 
throngh thick and thia, was what he Sted & call the “pen 
Recimg of bas spite’, Ee time that piri became an infe 
wastrument, as incapale of error as mest af oars are af tradh, 
Eves iz youth Baadelaire had a high &eukty &e } 
whack ceveloped uncil Goring the Le Siteens years af bis BA, 
it seemed t work independency of his own wll @ that dhe 
Spirit could mot err ewen theagh the man might wath tf 


~ 


and torn dy the weaghe of ahandummens by hearing seching 
dy pieruimg Scieesy, by utter inability ct werk 
and by a iighefal chime Sr vengeance, and yet be cad 
write thas to Sainte Beave in 1865: 
“T Bawe resend the Sulammbe arscle amd dhe rep. Quer grad 
frend Ss certainly rght in create a Sng bas dream. Yo were 
mgt im laggiemg’y snaking hex aware chet S Bee always wie 
te be me emeuy det yee Sem, it Naey & have hagied a ede 


~ 
~ 


Ne more need be said, and what an earnest and saddened 
mang! Could a lapse be more tactfully and delicanly pained 
out to an cider who s a Giend in spit af everything? Preach 
Peecry has mo greater mer more Mrapalles artist than Bande 
lnire who thes wrete t Powe Maliscs at the time when 
the Rlizars dx Mal were in the press: 
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“You yourself once owned to me that you thought, as I do, that in 
every kind of creation, nothing was worth considering but perfection.” 


Baudelaire gave ear to every objection, which he would 
scrupulously weigh, and welcome if he found it the least bit 
justified, even though it came from men he otherwise de- 
spised. From a friend he solicits criticism: “My note on 
Revolt is loathesome, and I wonder that you did not call me 
down for it.”” He was tireless in retouching, and never let 
go of anything, whether the most sustained poem or some 
simple note whose perfection lay in absolute exactitude, 
unless he had first brought it to the highest polish he thought 
it could stand. And yet the work of art was never all in all 
for him as it was for others; for him technical perfection 
was not an end in itself, but a mere evidence of the essential 
perfection of the spirit. On this score Baudelaire deserves 
Paul Bourget’s acute remark on Leonardo, both being alike 
in “slow preparations, deep reflection, and works of art that 
are means for study rather than ends in themselves, laps in 
intellectual exploration and opportunities for the progress 
of thought.” 

Although Leonardo, and later Goethe, found their salva- 
tion in this “progress of thought”’, nevertheless they sought 
it through creative activity. Leonardo called painting, cosa 
mentale, and would have said the same of everything, and 
yet, as Valéry remarks, “he comes back to reality without 
effort, models a horse as a handsome and thinking animal 
in its lithe relaxation, able to gallop or leap or swim, changing 
gaits upon its rider’s slightest hint, and with a wise nimble- 
ness.” If Goethe seems at times too willing to nod with 
Homer, be sure that that master of wisdom, whose life is a 
matchless treatise on intellectual economy, knew perfectly 
well what he was about, and what awakenings he was prepar- 
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ing. Spiritual perfection, when left to itself, is anything but 
an incentive to creation, and unless it is allied, as in Joubert, 
with a very special constitution, with that seldom bound 
aptitude for spiritual happiness whose experiences are 
distilled drop by drop in the Pensées, it becomes, as with 
Baudelaire, the most subtle and ingenious instrument of 
torture. The perfection of Joubert’s spirit has the fullness and 
bloom of fine fruit; Baudelaire’s has the sharpness of the 
double edged sword whose name he bore, a sharpness never 
sheathed; let a mist arise, such as those that the very act of 
creation gives off, that are dangerous, but also blessed be- 
cause they give the strength of keep on, and instantly this 
sword is on it, cuts it off and re-makes the void. In Baude- 
laire’s mind every mist corrupts, not only those rising from 
the world, but even those that his own genius might be 
tempted to secrete. 

If only this “perfecting of his spirit”, to which all is 
subordinate, could find a free field for its exercise. But no, 
a first comer has already seized the field, the “leaning for 
dreams.” These day dreams, which were finally to give 
France a poetry not unworthy of English poetry, appear to 
us only in their apotheosis in the Fleurs du Mal, but our 
gratefulness demands that we confront them with their 
origins. Twenty years of the most tragic experience lay 
behind Baudelaire when he wrote: “Immediate work, even 
though bad, is better than day dreaming.” “I shall not tell 
you my fearful struggles with myself, my despairs, my day 
dreaming.” Baudelaire undoubtedly expanded into his 
vast boundaries through his immense and complex dreaming, 
so rich and searching, and it is thence that he brought up 
those never ending lines, those strophes that exhaust man’s 
breath, that swell as strong as tides, and whose organ shud- 
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derings are pierced by the sharp delights of fifes. But before 
reaching that result, dreaming had poisoned him with a 
“hideous lethargy”’; his “mind is absolutely lucid” and his 
“ideas are forever active”, and yet the drug takes quick 
effect, for “the immensity of dreaming soon swallows a man” 
and its corrosive strength is intensified by the obsession of 
the irreparable past, which haunted Baudelaire more de- 
structively and more awesomely than any man. On this 
his word is final: ‘“‘The thought of the past strikes mad.” 
The illness grows by mere duration, and yet during its 
growth the victim enjoys a matchless bliss: 


“Oh bliss! What we usually call life, even in its happiest unfold- 
ing, is nothing to this supreme life now revealed to me, which I sip 
minute by minute, second by second. No, minutes have ceased 
longer, and so have seconds, for time has foundered and there 
reigns an everlastingness of delight.” 


And now the awakening: 


“But a dreadful knock has struck the door, and I feel as though, 
in some hellish dream, a pickaxe had struck my stomach. 

“And there the Spectre stands: some constable who comes to 
rack me in the name of the law; an infamous concubine who comes 
to whine and unload the pettinesses of her life upon the sorrows of 
mine; or else it is some editor’s office boy who demands the com- 
pletion of a manuscript. 

“The heavenly room, the idol, the mistress of dreams, the 
Sylph, as the great René called her, all that magic has flown at the 
Spectre’s brutal knock. 

“Horrible! I remember! I remember! Yes, this den, this prison of 
unending boredom, is indeed mine. This is my stupid, dusty, 
battered furniture, my cold hearth, fouled with spit, my sad 
window panes where the rains have guttered the dust, my manu- 
scripts, scribbled over or unfinished, my calendar, pencil marked 
at sinister dates! 

“And instead of the fragrance of another world enrapturing my 
perfected feeling, alas, I smell stale tobacco smoke, mixed with in- 
describable, nauseatous rottenness, the rancid breath of desolation. 
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“In this world whose closeness is packed with disgust, only one 
familiar thing smiles at me, my vial of laudanum, my old and 
frightful friend, lavish like every woman J have known, with ca- 
resses ard betrayals. 

““Ah yes, Time is back again, Time is now enthroned, and the 
hideous old man has brought his fiendish train of Memories, Re- 
grets, Spasms, Fears, Agonies, Nightmares, Rages, and Panics. 

““As Each Second ticks out of the clock it speaks thus: I am your 
life, most insupportably, implacably your life.” 

In all man’s life one Second only is sent with good news, the good 
news that sets every man inexplicably to trembling. 

Yes, Time rules and has caught back his brutal dictatorship, and 
drives me, like a beast, with his double goad: “Pull, ox. Sweat, 
slave. Live, and be damned.” * 


4 


If only the lethargy vanished with the dream that brought 
it, but it does not, and the lethargic spell stays on, sometimes 
for months. On awakening he sometimes feels “a resignation 
worse than fury”, but mostly fury itself, and rage (no word 
recurs so often in ie letters) ; ; nothing is left of the day dream 
but its ravages, and it is easy to see why Baudelaire cries: 
““Ah, how I am disgusted, and have been so for years, with 
this having to live twenty-four hours every day. When shall 
I live with pleasure?” Lethargy and anger, such is the chasm 
from which these two unforgettable stanzas arise: 


Quelquefois dans un beau jardin, 
Ou je trainais mon atonie, 

J'ai senti comme une ironie 

Le soleil déchirer mon sein; 


* Le Spleen de Paris: “La Chambre Double”. This poem throws light on his note 
in Mon Coeur, “‘ While still a small child, two feelings warred in my head: the horror 
of living and the ecstasy of living. The state of an idle neurotic.” 
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Et le printemps et la verdure 
Ont tant humilié mon coeur 
Que j’ai puni sur une fleur 
L’insolence de la nature. 


There would seem but one way out of such a state; through 
the will. No one knew this better than Baudelaire, who al- 
ways judged himself so severely, and who was soon to show 
the deepest humility in Mon Coeur Mis 2 Nu. But here we 
must distinguish. Gautier noticed in him a “dogged will that 
backed his inspiration’’ and Baudelaire did indeed have 
a will such as few geniuses ever had, which we must oppose 
to the will to do by calling it a will to see, since it clings 
unshaken to every turn of inspiration, as incapable of 
compromise as it is of blindness. But although the will to 
see superintends all Baudelaire’s ultimate work, it never, 
either with him or with anyone else, gives the first impulse, 
which always comes from the will to do. Now the will to see, 
because of the level on which it works, is not only unable to 
bring the will to do into play, but sometimes even obstructs 
it. The will to see just because it does foresee far ahead, 
because it beholds every detail of a work before a stroke has 
been done to make it thereby overwhelms some men with 
disgust, makes them feel that nothing is any use, as men are 
apt to whose device is Baudelaire’s: “Spleen et idéal.”’* 

* “For several months I have lain in one of those frightful languors that stop 
everything; I have not had the courage to touch the proofs that are piled on my 
table since the beginning of the month, yet a time always comes when I have to 
wrench myself, with dreadful pain, from this chasm of indolence.” (Letters to his 
mother, p. 148.) “The page before was written a month, 6 weeks, 2 months, ago, 
I cannot remember when. I have fallen into a ceaseless nervous terror, with frightful 
sleep, frightful awakenings, and can do nothing. My copies lay a whole month on 
the table before I found courage to put them in envelopes.” 

“How hard it is, not to think a book, but to write it without weariness.” (Letters 


to his mother, p. 319.) “I feel an immense discouragement, a feeling of unbear- 
able isolation, an entire distrust of my strength, a total lack of desires, inability 
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Although only the will to see can give a work its eternal 
stamp, it makes the execution an inchmeal torture. (“How 
hard it is, not to think a book out, but to write it!’’) Time 
and again, Baudelaire shows that work was never a pleasure 
for him. In his closing years, moved by the wish to make 
good and by his increasing isolation, he wrote: 


“The great and single object of my life is work, the hardest and 
most boring thing in the world, which only habit can make bearable. 
I am a great culprit — to have wasted my life, my faculties, my 
health, to have squandered twenty years in day dreams, which 
puts me below the herds of boors who work every day.” 


He wrote again, four months before the end: 


“JT say to myself with a kind of terror: I must get used to working 
and make that churlish companion my only joy, for the time is 
coming when I shall have no other.” 


We must not be led astray in this respect by the haughty 
penetration of his “‘4dvice to Young Writers” of 1846, for 
there Baudelaire’s judgment of himself dictates a code from 
what he wished to be, not from what he was. The admirable 
axiom: “Inspiration is the sister of daily work” is indeed 
taken from his experience, but from his negative experience. 

Baudelaire appears never to have had much will to do. 
He refers somewhere to the “varying treasure of the will”, 
but his, like the small fortune he inherited, was squandered 
during the years of leisure through which his genius grew. 


“Ah, dear mother, have we still time for happiness? I no longer 
dare believe so: 40 years old, my money in trust, huge debts, and 


to find any amusement whatsoever. The odd success of my book and the quarrels 
it has stirred up interested me for a while, and then I relapsed . . . I constantly 
ask myself, What use is this? What use is that? This is the true spirit of spleen.” 
(Letters to his mother, p. 150, dated December 30, 1857, six months after the Fleurs 
du Mal were published.) 
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last and worst of all, my will lost, spoiled.” Elsewhere he says: 
“T have sinned against myself. This disparity between the will and 
the faculty is more than I can understand.” How was he to make 
hope from hopelessness, a will from slackness? 


It is doubtful if the will to do in a man of such uncom- 
promising superiority, can find sufficing reasons for acting in 
purely internal motives. Let me explain: in the last analysis, 
the will to do is always the most personal of creations. But 
the man whom vulgar incentives do not touch, who is 
strong in his incorruptibility and weak in all else, often 
requires an ideal or real stimulus to come from without and 
give him the courage to forge out his needed will. Whether 
he subordinates himself to a single love or to a high duty, 
his effort is inner, but the stimulus comes from outside him. 
Now Baudelaire never would consent thus to subordinate his 
intimate self to something greater than it and existing inde- 
pendently; and when at last he did consent his game was up, 
for sickness gripped him. ‘“‘Too late, perhaps,” is the death- 
knell that strikes across his last cries: 

Loin des sépultures célébres, 
Vers un cimetiére isolé, 


Mon coeur, comme un tambour voilé, 
Va battant des marches funébres. 


Baudelaire never begins by working; it takes the excess 
of his crisis to fling him into work. No one ever listened more 
to the “fiend of procrastination,” and the following quotation 
seems to be his final statement in this matter: 


“Then add to this suffering one which you perhaps will not un- 
derstand: when a man’s nerves are harassed by anxieties and 
suffering, then the devil, in spite of every resolve, slips into his 
head every morning in the shape of this thought: Why not rest 
for one day in forgetfulness? To-night, at one stroke, I will do all 
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I have to do. — And then night comes, and the mind is over- 
whelmed by the mass of things overdue; sadness crushes one’s 
strength, and on the morrow the same comedy i is played again, in 
good faith, with the same confidence and the same conscience.’ 


Such is Baudelaire’s middle ground of life. Was I wrong 
in saying that it was really an inner death? Yet he could not 
escape it, for it was the very stuff of his daily existence. 
Where is the end? Baudelaire is unable to reéstablish his 
will to do in its sphere, so that nothing is left him but Pascal’s 
‘“‘extremes”’. And we shall see how the very reaction of tossing 
from one extreme to the other is what allows him, although 
at the price of his life, to salvage his work. 


5 

Spirituality is not only Baudelaire’s peak but also his 
bedrock. Every great man uses certain words so personally 
that his whole being passes into them and charges them with 
their utmost meaning. Spirit is the word for imperious genius 
that Baudelaire’s stamped above all others. Without ever 
losing sight of its original meaning of breath (spzritus), so 
that the word seems always airy, he used it in all its senses 
except that of wit (esprit), a meaning he loathed, as shown 
in the following line: “Et lesprit me fait mal.” He twice 
uses the word in its fullest sense, in calling Guys “a spiritual 
citizen of the world’’, in speaking of conversation as “That 
great, that single pleasure of a spiritual being.” (Gautier 
said that “Baudelaire talked much of his ideas, very little 
of his feelings, and never of his actions.’’) Even Baudelaire’s 
intelligence was always spiritual, I mean even in its begin- 
ning, even before that artistic working over that with other 
men, and great men too, supervenes to give the illusion of 
spirituality. This is a most rare phenomenon in France, and, 
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aside from Pascal who is so much above all the rest that he 
must always be thought of separately, I can think of no 
others but Joubert and Maurice de Guérin. But if we shift 
from Baudelaire’s intelligence to his sensibility, there 
spirituality * informs every part. We will not yet speak of 
his sentiments, but he had no sensation, however, heavy, 
charged and base by origin, that was not at once mirrored 
in spirituality. Every passing sensation becomes the “truely 
spiritual” chamber of the prose poem quoted above, a poem 
that is essential for insight into Baudelaire’s daily drama, 
since, his “horror” of awakening, his “‘hideous lethargy” 
and his “anger” arise above all from this fact that when 
deserted by his spirituality, Baudelaire can feel literally 
nothing.* 

Such is the extension, the indefinite expansion, that 
Baudelaire gives to one meaning of the word spirit; but in 
his case the word has another and more important meaning, 
its traditional and strictly Christian usage. Poeta christianis- 
simus is the sub-title of Rudolf Kassner’s essay on Baude- 
laire. Here is one of Baudelaire’s very rare references to his 
childhood: “Even in childhood I leaned toward mysticism. 


*“ And also, my dear friend, not too much wit; it jars on my present way of 
life. . . . Some months ago Christophe gave me a number of the Journal d’Alengon 
in which you let it be known that the translator and admirer of Poe would end like 
his model. That is wit . . , I am sure, for my part, that you misunderstand that 
genius. You have talked with the rowdy gusto of wit about a man you do not know.” 
(Letter to Poulet-Malassis, 1853.) “France especially annoys me because every 
Frenchman is like Voltaire.” (Mon Ceur ... ) Baudelaire had an impertinence, 
even an insolence that dotted ani and clinched a nail in a characteristic way; but 
any impression of wit comes from Baudelaire’s objective seriousness and imper- 
turbability in contrast with the unworthiness of the object. Baudelaire himself was 
of course the first to relish this. 

Letters, p. 376 (Mercure de France). Both these texts relate to his conversation 
and confirm Gautier’s remark: “ Baudelaire’s conversation was wholly metaphysical. 
He talked much of his ideas, very little of his feelings, and never of his actions.” 
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Conversations with God.” That Baudelaire had a religious 
life at this most susceptible age is still further shown by a 
letter from his mother to Ancelle, written during the worst 
of the family quarrels, when the separation occurred and the 
poet was giving way to his most violent utterance. His 
mother is answering Ancelle, who has written her about his 
last interview with her son, and she concludes with these 
words: ‘‘Nevertheless I thought he had a base of religion, 
without exercise, but still with faith.’’ Doubtless Baudelaire’s 
hatred for his stepfather, and his exasperation at having 
his money put in trust kept him for years from showing 
anything to his mother that might console her; and then, his 
other ‘‘passion for all the plastic arts that lasted from child- 
hood” so flourishes from 1842 to 1850 that it hides his base 
of religion and for the time being seems to “deprive him of 
faith” in the strict acceptance of the term. But when did 
loss of faith ever stop a man from being a Christian? Chris- 
tianity is not so lightly ousted; indeed nothing stamps human 
organizations more indelibly. In some cases loss of faith even 
deepens the original furrow since the conviction of sin is not 
always lost as well, and when that stays without its antidote 
of belief, and (above all) of Christian exercise, it fastens on 
the soul to gnaw. Original sin is a fundamental part of Baude- 
laire, and to the problem of the existence of sin in the world, 
he had a right to say ego te intus et in cute novi, since he 
constantly felt it in him in the shape of St. Paul’s prodigious 
“law of the members”. It has even been said that the idea 
of original sin flattered Baudelaire’s vanity, but that is 
merely a sample of the wit that Baudelaire despised. His 
immanent Christianity is so clear, and can be proved by so 
many texts, that I purposely choose one in which his sincer- 
ity has been doubted: 
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“I was once present where some men were asking what was the 
greatest pleasure of love. Of course one answered: to receive, and 
another: to give oneself. This man said: the pleasure of pride, 
and that man: the gratification of humbleness. All these muck 
rakers talked like the Imitation of Christ. At last one impudent 
Utopian spoke up and said that the greatest pleasure of love was 
making little citizens for one’s country. I, however, said: the one 
,and supreme gratification of love lies in the certainty of doing evi/, 
and both men and women know, from birth, that nowhere but in 
evil do they find gratification.” 


When this axiom, which condenses all Baudelaire’s most 
frightful intimate experience, was first printed in Crépet’s 
book, it was called an epigram of glib perversity and a flat 
paradox. Yet this thoroughgoing equation between gratifica- 
tion and sin is indeed profoundly christian. But Baudelaire’s 
immanent christianity could not do without the aid of the 
spirit. “De Maistre and Edgar Poe taught me to reason.” 
We can leave out Poe, whose influence was chiefly esthetic, 
but the extent of De Maistre’s action on him is clear in pages 
like this one from the Soireés: * 


“Man gravitates, if I may say so, towards the regions of light. No 
beaver, swallow or bee tries to know more than its predecessors. 
All beings stay quietly in their places. All are debased, but do not 
know it. Only man feels it, and this feeling is proof at once of his 
greatness and of his wretchedness, of his sublime rights and of his 
unbelievable debasement. His sad plight does not even allow him 
the happiness of not knowing himself; he cannot help looking 
ceaselessly at himself, and cannot do so without blushing; his very 


* Voltaire, in ‘‘Les Oreilles du comte de Chesterfield”, makes a jest of this immortal 
soul that is lodged for nine months between excrements and urines. Voltaire, like 
every lazy man, hated mystery. The Church, being unable to suppress love, wished 
at least to disinfect it, and so established marriage. 

“In this placing he might at least have seen some of Fate’s malice or satire against 
love, and in the manner of our begetting a mark of original sin. In truth, we can 
make love only with excretory organs.” (Journaux intimes, p. 66.) 
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greatness humiliates him, since the lights that uplift him as high as 
angels serve but to reveal his abominable cravings that debase 
him as low as beasts. He searches the depths of his being for some 
sound particle, and cannot find it, for evil has tainted everything, 
and the whole of man is sickness.” 

“Being an unthinkable jumble of two different and incompatible 
powers, an aborted centaur, man feels himself the outcome of some 
unknown wrong, of some hateful mixture that has tainted him to 
the core.” 


And then there are the two last lires of “Un Voyage 2 
Cythére”’: 
Ah! Seigneur, donnez-moi la force et le courage 
De contempler mon cceur et mon corps sans dégotit! 


To this strong intellectual framework from De Maistre, 
whose disciple he loved to proclaim himself, one has but to 
add the spectacle to Baudelaire’s daily life. Baudelaire 
proves himself Christian by his bonds to sin, bonds tightened 
by his very failings, and although he is utterly unlike the 
great Christians in his exercise, for him, as for them, there 
are two poles, Satan and God. “Every man, at every minute, 
feels two simultaneous postulates, one towards God, the 
other towards Satan.” The part that Satan plays in Baude- 
laire’s work is very much greater than usually thought, and 
it must be our task to bring this influence to light. Those 
who see mere affectation and puerility in Baudelaire’s* 
frequent references to Satan should read the end of his letter 
to Alphonse Toussenel: 


*“And for a man like you to throw mud just casually, as if at some mere editor 
of the Siécle, at de Maistre, the great genius of our time, a seer... . All the 
heresies I just spoke of are after all nothing but the outcome of the great modern 
heresy of the artificial teaching, put in place of the natural teaching, I mean, the 
suppression of the idea of original sin.” Letter to Alphonse Toussenel, 1856. Lettres. 
p- 84 (Mercure de France). 
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“Your letter rouses many dormant ideas in me, and with regard 
to original sin and the form patterned on the idea, \ had often thought 
that the destructive and disgusting beasts might perhaps be merely 
the coming to life, the embodiment and the birth into matter of 
man’s evil thoughts.” 


“The coming to life, the birth into matter of man’s evil 
thoughts,” the “destructive beasts” and the satanic at- 
tributes spring from Baudelaire’s anguish, whence their 
whole validity; Satan’s presence around him, inside him, 
that is what gives this conception its body, its urgency and 
its intimacy. 

Sans cesse 4 mes cétés s’agite le Démon; 
I] nage autour de moi comme un air impalpable; 


Je l’avale et le sens qui brile mon poumon; 
Et l’emplit d’un désir éternel et coupable. 


Parfois il prend, sachant mon grand amour de !’Art, 
La forme de la plus séduisante des femmes; 

Et, sous de spécieux prétextes de cafard, 
Accoutume ma lévre a des philtres infames. 


Il me conduit ainsi, loin du regard de Dieu, 
Haletant et brisé de fatigue, au milieu 
Des plaines de |’Ennui, profondes et désertes. 


Et jette dans mes yeux pleins de confusion 
Des vétements souillés, des blessures ouvertes, 
Et l'appareil sanglant de la destruction! 


? 


“Loin du regard de Dieu”, there is Baudelaire’s torture, 
for the “two postulates” are “at every minute simulta- 
neous”. This calls to mind Paul Bourget’s penetrating 
remarks: 


‘‘When catholicism educates a man it reveals the world of 
spiritual realities to him. This revelation is unimportant for many, 
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who already from their youth believed in God, though merely 
mentally, never feeling Him as a living person. Such men are 
satisfied with an abstract faith in ideas, that lends itself to any 
transformation. Needing no vision, but a dogma, they change 
their original belief in God into belief in liberty, or in revolution, or 
in socialism, or in science. Such transformations are to be seen 
daily in oneself and in one’s neighbors. Another fate awaits a 
mystical soul, such as Baudelaire’s, for this soul, when it believes, 
is not content with a faith in an idea. It sees God. He is no mere 
word, no mere symbol, no mere abstraction, but a Being with 
whom the soul dwells as with a father who loves, knows and under- 
stands it... . A mystic can have no keener anguish than the 
thought, that his need for belief might be merely subjective, that his 
former faith issued from himself and was all his own making.” 


Baudelaire had indeed a mystical soul, and how deeply! 
He never wrote anything more sincere than this beginning 
of De Profundis Clamavi: 

J implore ta pitié, Toi, unique que j’aime, 
Du fond du gouffre obscur ou mon cceur est tombé. 

He had indeed a right to say “Toi, l’unique que j’aime,” 
since it was only God that he loved, as will become clear 
later on when we turn to Baudelaire’s conception of love. 
But he loves God as the climate proper to his genius, the air 
in which his wings can stretch themselves: 

Envole-toi bien loin de ces miasmes morbides; 
Va te purifier dans l’aire supérieur, 


Et bois, comme une pure et divine liqueur, 
Le feu clair qui remplit les espaces limpides. 


Everything in Baudelaire is a function of his genius, a 
genius which thirsted above all for a God to pray to, without, 
I might almost say, believing in Him: 


“In this horrible state of mind, helpless and desperate, I was 
again tempted by suicide (I can tell you now that it has passed) 
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and at all hours of the day this temptation dogged me. That way 
absolute escape seemed to lie, escape from everything. This /asted 
three months, and at the same time, by a contradiction that only 
seems strange, I was praying constantly (to whom, to what definite 
being, I absolutely do not know). .. . 

“And God, you will say. I long with all my heart (and with 
what sincerity only I can know) to believe that someone, invisible 
and outside me, takes an interest in my fate; but what to do to 
believe this?” 


He never wholly escaped from this great sign that Chris- 
tianity stamps upon a soul, this obsession for prayer in the 
very face of unbelief. The notion of sin and, deeper still, the 
need for prayer, seem to be two realities even more funda- 
mentally imbedded than faith itself. This brings to mind 
Flaubert’s saying: “I am at bottom a mystic and I believe 
in nothing.” He and Baudelaire always understood each 
other like brothers. 


6 


But though spirituality is a part of Baudelaire, it does not 
follow that the spiritual state of grace can be lastingly 
maintained. A jotting of Fusées shows well enough what 
Baudelaire thought in this respect: “Serena’s portrait by 
Seneca. Stragiros’s by St. John Chrysostom. Acedia, the 
monks’ complaint.” This acedia, this apathy, always the 
terrible affliction of those who live according to the spirit, 
fastened itself more fixedly on Baudelaire than on anyone 
I can think of. In a sense he always had but one problem, 
to recapture at any cost and hold that state of spirituality 
which many, but fleeting, experiences have proved to be 
the only state which could free the powers of his genius. 
He is one of those great and unhappy men who feel only at 
the peak of their being that they live. Baudelaire never lost 
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sight of this spirituality, his source of inspiration, but saw 
it infinitely aloft, and saw himself shackled to earth by the 
“law of members.” 

Au-dessus des étangs, au-dessus des vallées, 

Des montagnes, des bois, des nuages, des mers, 

Par dela le soleil, par dela les éthers, 

Par dela les confins des spheres étoilées, 


Mon esprit, tu te meus avec agilité, 

Et, comme un bon nageur qui se pame dans |’onde, 
Tu sillonnes gaiment limmensité profonde 

Avec une indicible et male volupteé. 


¢ 


But before each of these sovereign flights, the “strong 
swimmer” went under, and how many times! The closer 
one knows Baudelaire the more one sees him as a drowning 
man grasping wildly for a life preserver. From 1852 to the 
end of 1857 he seems to have sought this life preserver in love, 
and nothing takes us deeper into a knowledge of Baudelaire 
than an investigation of what he means by love. 

The chief piece of evidence for this is his letter to a model, 
Madame Marie X, whom he met at the house of a friend. 
When he declared his love to her, she sent him away, saying 
that her heart belonged to another. He then wrote this 
letter: 

MapDaMeE, 

Can it really be that I must never again see you? This question 
haunts me, for my heart has already come to feel your absence as 
a great privation. When I learned that you had stopped posing, 
and that I was unwitting cause, I felt strangely sad. 

I wanted to write you, even though I am not given to writing; one 
almost always regrets it. But I run no risk, since my mind is made 
up to give myself to you for good and all. 

You know our long talk on Thursday was most strange. It has 
changed my whole state and makes me write this letter. 
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Think of a man saying: “I love you,” and begging, and a woman 
answering: “Love you? I? Never! There is but one I love, and woe 
to anyone who would follow, for he would earn my coldness and 
contempt.” And this same man, for the pleasure of looking longer 
into your eyes, lets you talk of another, talk of nothing but him, 
warm your blood for him alone, and think only of him. All these 
avowals have changed you, most strangely, from a merely desirable 
woman into a woman that I love for her candor, for her passion, 
for her directness, for her youth and for her folly. 

I have lost greatly by these explanations, since you were so 
decided that I had to submit at once. But you, madame, have 
greatly gained, for you have inspired my respect and deep esteem. 
Live ever thus and treasure the passion that makes you so lovely 
and so happy. 

Come back, I beg, and I will make my longings gentle and mod- 
est. I deserved your contempt when I answered that I would be 
content with crumbs. I lied. Oh, but if you only knew how lovely 
you were that evening. I dare not be commonplace with compli- 
ments, but your eyes, your mouth, your whole living and moving 
person comes before my closed eyes and I feel it has come to stay. 

Come back, I beg you on my knees. I do not say that you will 
find me free from love. However you cannot keep my longings 
from haunting your arms, your lovely hands, your eyes where all 
your life is gathered, your whole adorable body, no, you cannot 
stop that. But fear not; you are something I worship, and could 
never defile. I shall always see you as radiant as I did. Your whole 
person is so good, so beautiful, and so sweet to breathe. For me 
you are life and motion, not so much because of your quick gestures 
and the violent side of your nature, as because of your eyes, that 
cannot but inspire a poet with deathless love. How can I tell you 
how much I love your eyes and all your beauty? You blend two 
warring graces, the grace of the child and the grace of the woman. 
Oh, believe me when I tell you from the bottom of my heart that 
you are adorable and that I love you deeply. The feeling is virtuous 
that binds me to you forever. Do what I will, you are henceforth 
my talisman and my strength. I love you, Marie, there’s no denying 
that, but the love that I feel for you is the love of the Christian for 
his God. It would be sacrilege to give an earthly and often shameful 
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name to this bodyless and mystical cult, this suave and chaste 
attraction that unites my soul to yours, whether you will or no. 
I was dead and you gave me life. Oh, you little know how much I 
owe you, for your angel glance struck unknown joys into me, your 
eyes drew me into the soul’s bliss, into all that is perfect and deli- 
cate. Henceforth, you are my one dream, my passion and my loveli- 
ness; you are the part of myself that a spiritual essence has shapen. 

Through you, Marie, I shall be strong and great. Like Petrarch, 
I will immortalise my Laura. Be my guardian Angel, my Muse and 
my Madonna, and lead me on the path to Beauty. 

Do answer me one word, I beg you, just one. Everyone’s life has 
doubtful and decisive days when a token of friendship, a look, 
a scribbled something will fling us into sillyness or madness. I swear 
to you that I am in such a state. A word from you would be a 
blessing to gaze on and learn by heart. Could you but know how 
I love you. Here, I fling myself at your feet: one word, say one 
word. . . . No, you will not! 

Happy, a thousand times happy, must the man be whom you 
have chosen out of all, you who are so wise and fair and gifted, all 
desire, spirit and heart. What woman could ever take your place! 
I dare not ask to see you, lest you refuse. I had rather wait. 

I shall wait for years, and when you see yourself loved with 
respect, with complete disinterestedness, then you will recall that 
you started by treating me badly, and you will own that you did 
wrong. 

Anyway, I am not free to ward off what blows the idol may please 
to strike at me. You were pleased to show me the door. I am pleased 
to adore you. The matter is settled. 


Baudelaire shows his whole attitude toward love in these 


pages that are so beautiful and so clear that I have scruples: 


about touching them; and yet I must, to bring out the main 
feature. The episode of Marie X is all the more significant 
in that it begins with a simple desire. The refusal of this 
desire “changes his whole state” and occasions the letter. 
This changed state is simply love in the only sense in which 
Baudelaire could ever conceive or feel it. Let us not be 
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misled: here is none of that exasperation of desire, none of 
that will to possess that obstacles usually redouble. Instead 
of the “bloody scaffoldings of destruction,” as Baudelaire 
calls the durus amor, there is a yearning for contemplation 
that needs only the presence, and that really possesses only 
because it possesses nothing. ““I was dead, and you gave me 
life.” A man like Baudelaire must feel himself dead in the 
relative anonymity of desire, as of life. When he says: “The 
feeling is virtuous that binds me to you forever,” one cannot 
but think of Dante and Petrarch. Love becomes the stair 
of essential virtue, which consists for Baudelaire in being 
faithful to his genius. “Through you, Marie, I shall be 
strong and great. . . . Be my guardian Angel, my Muse and 
my Madonna, and lead me on the path to Beauty.” 

We have only this one letter to Marie X. It is printed 
immediately before the first of his letters to Madame 
Sabatier, which shows well enough that Baudelaire did not 
seek in love, the favors of any particular goddess, but the 
permanence of the cult itself. Today we know the whole 
story of this tragic meeting. From 1852 until the publication 
of the Fleurs du Mal, Baudelaire, an often silent guest at 
the Sunday dinners, wrote Madame Sabatier a series of letters 
and accompanied each by one of his most beautiful poems. 
He sent these anonymously until the following incident 
occurred: 

For the first time I write you in my own handwriting. Were I not 
overwhelmed with business and letters (my hearing comes day after 
tomorrow) I would take this opportunity to ask you forgiveness 
for so much folly and nonsense. But then, have you not punished 
me enough already, especially through your little sister? The little 
beast! She froze me when she met me one day and burst out laugh- 
ing in my face and said: “Are you still in love with my sister and 
do you still write her those grand letters?” I realised two things, 
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that when I had wanted to hide myself, I had hidden very badly, 
and that the charm of your face masked but little charity. Brats 
love, but poets worship, and I fear that your sister is hardly made 
to understand eternal things. 

Allow me, even at the risk of making you laugh also, to renew 
those protestations that caused that little fool such loud laughter. 
Imagine a medley of dreaming, sympathy and respect, with endless 
nonsense full of earnestness, and you will have some idea of that 
deep sincerity that I can define no better. 

I can never forget you. They say there have been poets who have 
lived their whole lives with their eyes fixed on one dear image. 
I think indeed (although I am biased) that faithfulness is one of the 
marks of genius. 

You are more than a dear image of dreams. You are my supersti- 
tion. When I commit some blunder, I say to myself: “‘Lord, if she 
saw that!’’ When I do something good, I say: ‘““There is something 
that brings me closer to her — in spirit.” 


And the last time that I had the happiness (in spite of myself) 
of meeting you (for you cannot imagine how elaborately I flee you) 
I said to myself: “How odd if that carriage were waiting for her. 
Perhaps I had better take another street.”” And then: ‘Good 
evening,” with that beloved voice whose ring enchants and shatters 
me. And I went away saying: “Good evening” over and over as 
I walked, and trying to catch your voice. 


This letter is dated August 18, 1857. Less than two weeks 
later, on August 31st, Baudelaire wrote again, with a sin- 
cerity whose frightfulness betrays the effort it must have 
cost him: 


I have destroyed the mass of nonsense on my table. It was not 
serious enough for you, dearly beloved. I have re-read your two 
letters and make a fresh answer, for which I need some courage, 
since my nerves are so frightfully on edge that I could shriek; and 
I awoke still disturbed by that unaccountable moral unrest with 
which I came away. . . . Absolute lack of shame. 

For that I love you all the more. 
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. . . I feel that I have been yours since the first day I saw you. 
Do what you will with me, I am yours, body and soul. 

Woe to you if you do not hide this letter! Do you really know 
what you are saying? The law imprisons those who fail to pay prom- 
issory notes, but the violation of vows of friendship and of love 
goes unpunished. 

I said to you yesterday: “You will forget me, you will betray 
me. He who amuses you now will soon bore you.” And today I add: 
“Only he will suffer, who, like a fool, takes matters of the soul in 
earnest.’’ You see, dear heart, what hateful prejudices I have about 
women. In short, J have no faith. Your soul is beautiful, but, after 
all, feminine. 

See how a few days have upset our position. First of all we are 
obsessed by the dread of hurting a good man who has the happiness 
still to be in love. And then, we are afraid of our own storm, because 
we know (I especially) that some knots are hard to loosen. 

And then and then, a few days ago you were a goddess, some- 
thing so convenient, so beautiful and inviolable. And here you are 
a woman. — And if, to my sorrow, I should ever earn the right 
to be jealous! The mere thought is horrible, for with a woman 
like you, whose eyes smile on and allure all the world, it must be 
torture. 

Your second letter bears an English seal whose gravity would 
please me better were I sure that you understood it. Never meet 
or never part. That certainly means that never to have met were 
best for us, but now that we have met, we must never part. This 
might not be without its point on a letter of farewell. 

Well, let come what will. I am a fatalist. But this I know, that 
I have a horror of passion, because I know it and all its slavery, — 
and here the dear image that ruled all my life’s adventures 1s 
becoming too seductive. 

I dare not re-read this letter. I might have to tone it down, for I 
dread hurting you. I fear I have unbared some of the vileness of 
my nature. 

I cannot make you go like this into that foul rue Jean-Jacques- 
Rousseau. And yet I have much more to tell you. Do write me how 
and where. 
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Let me know a few days beforehand if our little plan becomes 
possible. ’ 

Farewell, dearly beloved. I somewhat resent your being so very 
charming, for when I carry away the scent of your arms and your 
hair, I also carry away the longing to return, and that is an unbear- 
able obsession. 

I must certainly take this myself to the rue Jean-Jacques- 
Rousseau lest you be going there. It will reach you earlier. 


Possession had exactly reversed the places of the man and 
the woman. In the beginning Madame Sabatier seems to 
have been merely touched by the quality and the per- 
severance of Baudelaire’s devotion, and probably also by 
the poems she had inspired. We cannot be sure that she loved 
him when she gave herself, but she certainly did afterwards. 
The four scraps of her letters, quoted by Jacques Crépet, 
show once again how singleness and sincerity of passion 
sharpen a fine woman’s intelligence, instead of dulling it. 
When she writes of Baudelaire: “Listen, dear, may I say 
what I think? You do not love me,” she speaks as a woman, 
and from a woman’s point of view she is absolutely right. 
She is so positive simply because women feel things in 
wholes; when they love, it is with a single rush that so fuses 
body, mind and heart that they can neither admit nor 
conceive acting otherwise. A divided mind in a woman is 
almost always the result of perversity, unless it be caused 
by successive despairs. A woman starts out with singleness, 
and how deep is her unhappiness when she finds no single- 
ness in a man. For Madame Sabatier to make distinctions, 
she would have had to falsify the integrity of her love itself. 

But a man, on the other hand, is split up almost in propor- 
tion to his greatness, and only a heroic effort can reduce him 
to singleness. For a man like Baudelaire this was the end 
of the adventure, for with him there was not merely a split, 
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but absolute incompatibility between loving and possessing. 
This antinomy is a fundamental part of his nature. What 
could the celebration of the most lofty cult have in common 
with the gratification of the basest appetite? What bond was 
there between love, the treasury of strength, the goad of 
genius, and possession, the unrivalled means of forgetfulness? 
In keeping these two orders apart, Baudelaire entered a blind 
alley, and yet he obeys the deep logic in his inner self, 
and this experience must have shown him once for all that 
he could not fuse the two. He wrote to Madame Sabatier: “I 
am an egoist. I am using you.” As long as he possessed noth- 
ing the image of Madame Sabatier watched over his genius 
and inspired it; but the instant he profanes the idol, all is 
over, and Madame Sabatier can do no more for him from the 
moment when she gives him everything. 

Baudelaire had made this likely frustration inevitable, 
when he sent Madame Sabatier L’ Zube Spirituelle with this 
English dedication: After a night of pleasure and desolation, 
my soul belongs to you. . . . Baudelaire was then lost. Until 
then he still had a right to hope for salvation from Madame 
Sabatier’s image; from then on, he had to pass through 
debauchery to recover the image in its purity. As long as he 
resists, the two elements struggle in him freely, but as soon 
as yielding becomes a habit, a rhythm of automatic reaction 
settles in that swings him from love to debauchery and back 
again. The result is a kind of mechanieal functioning of the 
inner life that is probably the sharpest punishment that 
debauchery can inflict on a higher man. The minute that 
Baudelaire lets this rhythm set in, then possession cannot 
extinguish his love, since Madame Sabatier serves a different 
purpose. 

Must we understand by this that Baudelaire was in- 
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capable of love? If so, would we not thereby incriminate 
Dante, Petrarch, and that whole notion of love that produced 
chivalry and culminated in the idea of the Lady? It would be 
above all highly unjust not to allow for the deep and in- 
calculable disturbance that genius brings into the life of the 
affections. Because the works of genius are stamped with 
calm, with mastery and control, we too readily assume that 
their beginnings must resemble their ends. We fall heir to 
the order of the artist, and then we turn against the man and 
take him to task for his disorder, as though it were not the 
wretchedness and the sufferings produced by these very dis- 
orders that had struck forth, at favored hours, the /ucidus ordo. 

Thus Baudelaire failed to base any abiding state of grace 
on love. He then sought nothing but a moment’s oblivion, 
and had no way to find it but through all the kins of drunken- 
ness, opium, wine, hashish, and above all debauchery, be- 
cause there he expected the deepest oblivion, and probably 
because he gambled on the ensuing reaction. 


Si ce n’est par un soir sans lune, deux a deux, 
D’endormir la douleur sur un lit hasardeux. 


Yet even here there are degrees. Beneath the guardian 
Angel, stands the Idol; beneath the worship whose fervor is 
intensified by distance from its object, stands the contempla- 
tion of the presence, Baudelaire’s theme. 

Elle était donc couchée, et se laissait aimer, 
Et du haut du divan elle souriait d’aise 

A mon amour profond et doux comme la mer 
Qui verse elle montait comme vers sa falaise. 


Les yeux fixés sur moi, comme un tigre dompté, 
D’un air vague et réveur elle essayait des poses, 
Et la candeur unie 4 la lubricité 

Donnait un charme neuf a ses métamorphoses. 
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Et son bras et sa jambe, et sa cuisse et ses reins, 

Polis comme de l’huile, onduleux comme un cygne, 
Passaient devant mes yeux clairvoyants et sereins; 
Et son ventre et ses seins, ces grappes de ma vigne. 


S’avancaient plus calins que les anges du mal, 
Pour troubler le repos ok mon ame était mise, 
Et pour la déranger du rocher de cristal, 

Ou calme et solitaire elle s’était assise. 


Baudelaire’s supreme delight was to contemplate a wom- 
an’s beautiful body, and when her beauty was perfect, he 
seems to have attained a moment of full calm, a spiritual 
beatitude. But fleeting, for contemplation cannot continue 
without tempting. Baudelaire’s vice is indeed vice, since it 
does not spring from a primitive blind thirst, but from the 
gradual and irritating infiltration of an idea. To such cases 
the great sentence of the Imitation of Christ (1, 13) always 
applies. 

Nam primo occurrit menti simplex cogitatio; deinde fortis 
imaginatio; postea delectatio, et motus pravus, et assensio. 


In the beginning, you are free to reject this idea, but once 
accepted, you can no longer control it, and desire seems to 
become more resistless than in an actual need. Wilde’s deep 
word comes to mind: “Yes, one of the great secrets of life 
is to cure the soul through the senses, and then the senses 
through the soul.” But whoever has come to that, is doomed 
to the worst circle of a moral hell. 


4 


It is easy to see why Baudelaire thus ends his account of 
a visit from Meryon, who was already going mad: 
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“After he had left, I asked myself how it could be that I, whose 
mind and nerves have always had everything needed for going 
mad, could still be sane. Seriously, I rendered Heaven the thanks 
of the Pharisee.” 


Yes, Baudelaire had every right to go mad. But instead — 


Comme montent au ciel les soleils rajeunis 
Aprés s’étre lavés au fond des mers profondes 


the Fleurs du Mai arise. 


“Despising everyone and despising myself, I long to redeem 
myself and to appease my pride in the stillness and loneliness of 
the night. Souls of those I have loved, souls of those I have sung, 
strengthen me, uphold me, uplift me out of the falsehood and the 
rotting mists of the world. O Lord my God, grant me grace to 
write a few beautiful poems and prove to myself that I am not the 
lowest of men, that I am not baser than those whom I loathe.” 


Who does not recall the beginning of this prose poem, 
the account of that day that was to sweep a thousand like 
days into its net? ““ Despising everyone and despising myself”’ 
— there is the push that at last starts his inspiration. This 
push once given, each destructive element becomes a corner 
stone to bear up the formidable building, a shelter for the 
strong. 

O moine fainéant! quand saurai-je donc faire 


Du spectacle vivant de ma triste misére 
Le travail de mes mains et l’amour de mes yeux! 


When indeed? But here Baudelaire is slandering himself, 
as he does all through the Fleurs du Mal and the Spleen de 
Paris. Here lies his true subject, unbounded anywhere save 
by the limits of the human being himself. No work ever 
had a surer center, whence it always takes off, and which it 
never forgets, even at the peak of its flight. The purest 
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aspiration, the richest nostalgia, the most sinisterly populated 
sewer, all is drawn with a sincerity so perfect that surpasses 
the fragile perfection of a sentiment and attains the in- 
destructibility of bronze. Doubtless every great work of art 
is an evasion, and for Baudelaire’s nostalgia it was the 
supreme evasion, but only vouchsafed him into an absent 
world, the only world that his imagination was admitted to 
create wholly and to saturate with its riches. Everywhere 
else the action is that of certain El Grecos, and we cannot 
speak of evasion, but of an ascension in which the poet 
willfully loads himself with the most dragging encumber- 
ments. No balloonist ever took off for so lofty a soaring so 
laden with ballast, for his sincerity forbade him casting any 
away. 

“If Irenaeus may be accepted as a witness . . . the spiritual 
man, according to the Valentinian teaching, was incapable of 
corruption by any course of life whatever. As gold, they said, when 
lying buried in mud, does not lose the nature of gold, but remains 
distinct from mud, so the spiritual man, in whatever course of 
action he may be engaged, retains his spiritual nature and is 
incapable of deterioration.” * 


Baudelaire’s case certainly lends a strange and powerful 
support to the Valentinian heresy: think of the unfinished 
poem that was to have been inserted in the second edition 


of the Fleurs du Mal: 


Anges revétus d’or, de pourpre et d’hyacinthe, 

O vous, soyez témoins que j’ai fait mon devoir 
Comme un parfait chimiste et comme une ame sainte. 
Car j’ai de chaque chose extrait la quintessence. 

Tu m’as donné ta boue et j’en ai fait de l’or. 


* Mansel, The Gnostic Heresies, p. 196. Paul Bourget, in his Sensations d’Italie, 
has an interesting chapter comparing the case of some modern poets, especially 
Baudelaire. with this Valentinian heresy. 
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But this spiritual incorruptibility does not protect the 
envelope from wear, and we find in Mon Ceur mis a Nu: 


“T have nursed my hysteria with rapture and freight. By now 
my head swims continually, and today, January 23, 1862, I received 
a strange warning: I felt a wind brush past me from the wing of 
imbecility.” 

The end of Fusées sums up Baudelaire’s still worldly 
thought.* After predicting the future of the world in terms 
that become truer day by day, he thus concludes: 

““As for myself, I sometimes feel a prophet’s absurdity, but I 
know I shall never have the charity of a physician. Lost in this vile 
world, elbowed by mobs, I am like a wearied man whose eye looks 
backward into the abyss of time, on nothing but disillusion and 
bitterness, and forward on a storm that holds nothing new, neither 
enlightenment nor sorrow. On the evening when this man has 
stolen a few hours of pleasure from fate, then, lulled in his digestion, 
forgetful, as far as possible of the past, content with the present 
and resigned to the future, drunk with his aloofness and his 
elegance, proud of being less base than those who pass by, he eyes 
the smoke from his cigar and says to himself: ‘What do I care 
what becomes of all these lives?’”’ 


But five years pass. The Fleurs du Mal have had a second 
edition. Baudelaire stands at the height of his genius; 
nevertheless, a new inclination shows itself; of course he was 
ill, in debt, irrevocably alone — yet there was something 
more. 

“Consolation through the arts,” thus Baudelaire defined 
the beneficent power of the many forms of beauty. But the 
greater an artist, the more surely comes a time when art 
ceases to hold him. The moment his work begins to yield us 
an inexhaustable consolation, the artist is already detached 


* The date of writing of Fusées is unknown; it was collected some time before 1857. 
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from it; and it no longer touches him, which shows that he 
has attained a certain height and plenitude. If, as almost 
always happens with those artists whom Baudelaire called 
the Beacons, their feeling has passed into form without 
spilling a drop of the divine liquor, then the very perfection 
of their work undoes the bond, and the artist’s crowning 
proof of his supremacy as an artist lies in his very turning 
away from art. He has accomplished his task here below too 
completely; he has done with us and looks elsewhere. These 
haughty beings never begin again, and if they do not fall 
silent, if their emotion, growing constantly purer, stronger 
and richer, cannot be kept back, it finds vents and utterance 
outside art itself. The world of forms is left behind in the 
only way it may be, through having been in its time, the 
supreme world. 

Something would be lacking from Baudelaire’s greatness 
if the hostages that he left in our hands had not become 
almost indifferent to him before their time — if he had not 
written Mon Ceur mis a Nu. 

I once heard an ardent admirer of Baudelaire maintain 
that Mon Ceur mis a Nu overwhelms one simply because it 
shows Baudelaire had nothing left to say, or that at least he 
had lost his power of expression, and I admit that at first 
glance many passages seem to confirm this view. Mon Coeur 
mis @ Nu is indeed all emotion from end to end, and that is 
the secret of its extraordinary grip. But where some would 
see a void of thought, I think that it is rather Baudelaire’s 
tendency, increasing toward the end of his life, to give us 
nothing but the results, and keep the searching and the 
working to himself. He slashes and no longer weaves; and 
he seems then to have lost the middle ground of the spirit 
along with the others. I readily grant that Baudelaire had no 
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great inner fertility, that he was even lean in this respect, 
but the essential thing about him is not the extent of his 
contact, but his ability to transmute everything touched. 
Every word in Mon Ceur mis 2 Nu is an intimate summing 
up or a posted sentinel —a memento or a talisman. And 
then he probably seems impotent because he is dwelling on 
so very few themes. And here we must not forget that the 
old age of genius (and all tended to make Baudelaire an old 
man at forty) is above all retrenchment and rumination. The 
old age of a Christian genius could be nothing else in the very 
proportion of the sincerity of his Christianity, and for such a 
one after a certain point, nothing but salvation matters, 
and when we reproach him with an emptiness of thought, 
we speak the language of the intellect, which, gathered under 
a few heads that he has searched through, has nothing more 
to say to him. The wholly Christian tone of Mon Ceur mis 
a Nu sets it apart even in Baudelaire’s own work. Christian- 
ity’s most absolute innovation is probably the idea that man 
attains his summits by yielding. The highest non-Christian 
wisdom, such as Marcus Aurelius’s, puts man’s perfection 
in a certain tension, whose pride, and clear awareness of self 
and the world, Christianity banished for humility, pity and 
the healing dew of tears. Now in this, Baudelaire was not 
altogether Christian until Mon Ceur mis 2 Nu. Yet we stand 
debtors to his pride, to which we owe much that makes the 
Fleurs du Mal what they are. But when this pride falls, as 
in certain unforgettable passages of Mon Ceur mis a Nu, 
we see a soul at last unbound. This tone, so changed, sub- 
missive, and lowly, that no longer asserts, but implores, this 
humility, this modesty in desires and ends mean that 
Baudelaire really thinks of nothing but his mother and of 
paying off his debts. The God of the expulsion from the 
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earthly Paradise gives way to the true Father, come down 
into the poet’s daily life and mingling in all his preoccupa- 
tions, an unfailing sign of growing faith. 


“Pray every morning to God, the fountain head of all strength 
and all justice, to my father, to Mariette, and to Poe as inter- 
cessors; pray them to give me strength for all my duties and to 
grant my mother a long enough life to enjoy my change of heart; 
work all day long, or at least as long as my strength lasts; trust in 
God, that is, in Justice itself, for the success of my plans; pray, 
every evening, afresh to God for life and strength for my mother 
and myself; divide my earnings into four parts, one for current 
expenses, one for my creditors, one for my friends and one for my 
mother; obey the principles of the strictest sobriety, of which the 
first is the suppression of every single stimulant whatsoever.” 


“< 


Baudelaire had no time to reach Pascal’s “whole and 
sweet renunciation,” nor his “Joy, tears of joy,” but no 
one can read the above quoted end of Mon Caur mis 2 Nu 
without feeling that every day was bringing him closer, 
and now or never is the time to end with the evangelists: 
“Peace on earth and good will towards men.” 

Cuar.es Du Bos 
(translated by A. Hyatt Mayor) 
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ROM the high terrace porch I watch the dawn. 
No light appears, though dark has mostly gone, 
Sunk from the cold and monstrous stone. The hills 
Lie naked but not light. The darkness spills 
Down the remoter gulleys; pooled, will stay, 
Too low to melt, not yet alive with day. 
Below the windows, the lawn matted deep, 
Under its close-cropped tips, with dewy sleep, 
Gives off a faint hush, all its plushy swarm 
Alive with coolness reaching to be warm. 
Gray windows at my back, the massy frame 
Dull with the blackness that has not a name; 
But down below, the garden is still young, 
Of five year’s growth, perhaps, and terrace-hung, 
Drop by slow drop, of seeping concrete walls. 
Such are the bastions of our pastorals! 


Here are no palms! They once lined country ways, 

Where old white houses glared down dusty days, 

With small round towers, blunt-peaked, above small trees. 
Those towers are now the hiving-place of bees. 

The palms were coarse; their leaves hung thick with dust; 
The roads were muffled deep. But now deep rust 

Has fastened on the wheels that labored then. 

Peace to all such, and to all sleeping men! 

I lived my childhood there, a passive dream 

In the expanse of that recessive scheme. 
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Slow air, slow fire! O deep delay of Time! 
That summer crater smoked like slaking lime, 
The hills so dry, so dense the underbrush, 
That where I pushed my way the giant hush 
Was changed to soft explosion, as the sage 
Broke down to powdered ash, the sift of age, 
And fell along my path in shadowy rift. 


On these rocks now no burning ashes drift. 
Mowed lawn has crept along the granite bench. 
The yellow blossoms of acacia drench 

The dawn with pollen; and, with waxen green, 
The long leaves of the eucalypti screen 

The closer hills from view — lithe, tall, and fine, 
And elegant with youth, they bend and shine. 
The small dark pool, jutting with living rock, 
Trembles at every atmospheric shock, 

Blurred to its depth with the cold living ooze. 
From cloudy caves, heavy with summer dews, 
The shyest and most tremulous beings stir, 
The pulsing of their fins a lucent blur, 

That, like illusion, glances off the eyes. 

The pulsing mouths are metronomes, precise. 


This is my father’s house, no homestead here 
That I shall live in, but a shining sphere 

Of glass and glassy moments, frail surprise, 
My father’s phantasy of Paradise; 

Which melts upon his death, which he attained 
With loss of heart for every step he gained. 
Too firmly gentle to displace the great, 

He crystallized this vision somewhat late; 
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Forbidden now to climb the garden stair, 

He views the terrace from a window chair. 

His friends, hard-shaken by some twenty years, 
Tremble with palsy and with senile fears, 

In their late middle age gone cold and gray. 
Fine men, now broken. That the vision stay, 
They spend astutely their depleted breath, 
With tired ironic visage wait for death. 


Below the garden the hills fold away. 

Deep in the valley, a mist fine as spray, 
Ready to shatter into spinning light, 
Conceals the city at the end of night. 

The city, on the tremendous valley floor, 
Draws its dream deeper for one passion more, 
Superb on solid loam, and breathing deep, 
Poised for a moment at the verge of sleep. 


Cement roads mark the hills, wide, bending free 
Of cliff and headland. Dropping toward the sea, 
Through suburb after suburb, vast ravines 
Swell to the summer drone of fine machines. 
The driver, melting down the distance here, 
May cast in flight the faint hoof of a deer 

Or pass the faint head set perplexedly. 

And man-made stone outgrows the living tree, 
And at its rising, air is shaken, men 

Are shattered, and the tremor swells again, 
Extending to the naked salty shore, 

Rank with the sea, which crumbles evermore. 


Yvor WINTERS 
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OUG was waiting where the paths forked as Raeburn 

came through the woods. He had his Barlow out and 

was whittling a stick, but he threw it away and started strid- 
ing along the path as soon as he saw Raeburn. 

“T thought you wasn’t coming,” he said. “I thought you’d 
just about give it out and decided you wasn’t coming.” 

“T had to get my breakfast,” Raeburn told him. “I ain’t 
going to work for nobody on a empty stomach.” He cast an 
eye at the sun. “Tain’t more’n six o’clock anyhow.” 

Doug slackened his pace a little. “Well,” he said, “the 
way I look at it if you going to work for a man you ought to 
work for him. We don’t’ know nothin’ about this man. If we 
get there late he may not pay us what he said he would.” 

Raeburn watched his own skinny shadow racing with him, 
over the new green shoots of pokeberry and sassafras. It oc- 
curred to him that it was the middle of April. The dogwoods 
were in full flower. Channel cat ought to be biting. 

“Wilmer was over to our house last night,” he said. “He 
wanted to know if that man had asked us to work for him. 
He said he wouldn’t tech it. He said he wouldn’t tech it for 
no amount of money.” 

Doug laughed. “I don’t reckon he would,” he said. “I 
don’t reckon anybody that once took a look at Wilmer 
would hire him for this job. He couldn’t hold out to handle a 
Dickerman 

“You reckon we’ll have to use a pick, Doug?” 

Doug stopped short in the path. “ You know who’s in that 
ice house?” he asked. 

“T don’t know none of their names.” 

“T reckon you don’t. They’s Yankees. Every last one of 
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’em’s Yankees. Course now if you don’t want to you don’t 
have to do it. I can git somebody else. Handlin’ a dead 
Yankee ain’t no more to me than handlin’ a dead hawg, but 
of course now you don’t have to go if you don’t want to.” 

“Oh, [ll go,” Raeburn said. “It ain’t nothin’ to me.” 

They emerged from the woods into the clearing. A hun- 
dred yards away the ice house stood, with around it the black, 
straight trunks of half a dozen oak trees. There were no 
leaves as yet on any of their branches, but a sugar tree at one 
corner of the house cast its yellowish green tassels low on the 
sloping roof. 

The man was standing before the ice house door looking 
down into the pit. A short man, so plump that the waist 
band of his trousers seemed always on the verge of bursting. 
He heard them coming and turned around. His eyes were 
gray. They looked pale in the creases of his red, round face. 

“Well, boys,” he said affably, “I see you’re like me. Early 
risers.” 

He waved his hand-at the unpainted pine coffins that 
curved in a long glistening line around one whole side of the 
ice house and back behind the sugar tree. “Now what we 
got to do is fill them boxes up. The sooner we get them boxes 
filled up the sooner we get done and the sooner we get 
done the sooner you get your money. . . . Ain’t that right, 
Bud?” 

“That’s right,” Doug said. He took a pick and stepped 
over the threshold of the ice house on to the little ledge of 
earth that ran all around the circular pit. Raeburn followed 
him. 

The skeletons were level with the earth. There was a man’s 
skull on top of the pile. The eye sockets turned towards the 
door. The ribs and long leg bones slanting away diagonally 
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across the heap. As if the man had flung himself down face 
forward to look out over the field. Where the light from the 
open door fell the bones were pale, almost white, but the 
bones that showed here and there underneath were darker. 
There was moss on some of them. 

Doug picked up one of the fingers. The joints still stuck 
together. But as he held them in his hand the little joint 
dropped from its socket and a wisp of dried tendon fell out 
on the heap. 

Doug stooped and with both hands lifted the curved 
grayish ribs where they were joined to the backbone. “Here,” 
he said, “‘I’ll give em to you and you put ’em outside. That’s 
the best way to do it.” 

Raeburn laid the ribs in the wheelbarrow that the con- 
tractor had drawn up to the door. When he turned around 
Doug had more bones ready to hand him. They worked 
there that way for a long while. When the barrow was full 
the contractor wheeled it around the corner and deposited 
the load in the pine boxes. Raeburn could hear the light 
clatter as the more fragile bones fell from the barrow into the 
coffin and could hear the contractor whistling as he went the 
rounds of the boxes arranging the skeletons. 

Once when he knew the contractor was at the creek getting 
a drink Raeburn called down into the pit cautiously: 

“Doug, how you reckon he knows when he’s got a whole 
skeleton in one of them coffins?” 

Doug raised a face curiously striped by the greenish light, 
that filtered down through cracks in the planking. “I d’know 
he said. “He can put a skull in each box, I reckon, even if he 
don’t know where all them little bones belong. . . . Naw, 
he can’t, either. Some of them fellers was put in here without 
any head.” 
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“Some of ’em was blowed clean to pieces,” Raeburn said. 

He looked out over the field where the new green was 
creeping up through the clumps of brown sedge grass. They 
had fought all over that field, and in the woods. In December. 
In the snow. When they went to bury the dead the next day 
the ground was frozen. A foot deep. They had to dig them 
out with pick axes. They had buried a lot of them on the 
battle field. In two big trenches. And then they had put all 
the rest in this ice house. . . . In 1862 that had been. Four 
Vearoago. aa 

The contractor’s round, red face showed in the doorway. 
“Well, boys,” he said, “time for a little snack, ain’t 1t?” 

Doug had heard him and was clambering up the side of the 
pit. Raeburn gave him a hand and pulled him up beside him. 
They walked around the side of the ice house and down the 
path to the creek. Both boys stretched themselves on the 
ground and lowered their faces into the water. It was clear 
and very cold. Raeburn gulped some down, then thrust his 
hands in wrist deep and let the cold water run over them. 
Doug was wiping his on some water grasses. “Wish I’d 
brought some soap,” he said. He looked at Raeburn. “It 
ain’t so hard when you just have to stand there and let me 
hand ’em up to you. It’s getting em dug out and getting em 
loose from each other that’s so hard.” 

“Tl get down in the pit after dinner,” Raeburn told him. 

The contractor was on his knees in the shade of the sugar 
tree when they came up the path. He had a trash fire going 
and was boiling coffee in a little bucket. Doug and Raeburn 
took their cold meat and biscuits and sat down on the grass. 
The contractor poured coffee into tin cups. 

Raeburn drank the hot coffee down at a gulp. It warmed 
his insides and invigorated him. He decided that he would be 
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able to eat something, after all, and bit into a biscuit, but the 
sick feeling swept over him again and he had to put it down 
quickly. He stretched out in the grass, supporting his head 
on one hand. Through a rift in the bushes he could see the 
creek shining in the noonday sun. It ran swiftly along here 
just above the falls, but there were good pools, all along here 
and higher up, too. 

Doug was asking the man questions about his business. 
Had he ever worked for the government before? And how 
was he paid? By the day or so much for the job? 

The contractor had finished eating his lunch and was 
lighting his pipe. “I ain’t had much experience working for 
the government. Fact is, this is the first job I ever did fer 
"em. Now on this job they pay me every time I take in a load 
of them boxes. Every time I take in a load of them boxes they 
count ’em and pay me so much a head.” He took his pipe out 
of his mouth. “So much a head,” he repeated meditatively. 

“Channel cat ought to be biting now,” Raeburn said. His 
voice that was not through changing yet, though he was 
nearly sixteen, broke unexpectedly into a deep bass. “I 
know a way to catch channel cat till the world looks level.” 

The contractor had got up and was standing beside one 
of the boxes. He had his stubby fingers spread out as if he 
were counting. ‘How’s that?” he asked. 

“Well,”’ Raeburn said, “you have to do it at night.”” He 
fixed his large brown eyes intently on the man’s face. “The 
channel cat, he’s a night feeder, so you have to fix for him 
ACMION Cs wis | 

The contractor was looking at the boxes again, but he 
nodded politely. “What do you have to do, Son?” 

“Well, you fix you some limb lines. Get you a tree that 
has a branch over the creek and just tie half a dozen lines on 
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the limbs and leave ’em. Don’t use too much sinker, because 
the channel cat he feeds on top of the water. Just fix ’em 
and leave ’em there and in the morning you'll have all the 
fish you can eat for breakfast.” 

The contractor came back and sat down. “‘ Now that’s right 
noticing, for a boy your age,” he said. 

“T’m fifteen,” Raeburn told him. “I’m fifteen and Doug’ll 
be sixteen next month.” 

“Well now .. .” the contractor said, “and what do you 
boys aim to do when you get through with this job?” 

“Work for Mr. Foster out on the aidge of town here,” 
Doug said, “if he needs any hands. Folks ain’t hirin’ many 
hands now, though.” 

The contractor shook his head. ‘Farm work’s all right,” 
he said. “Farm work’s all right if you can’t get nothing else 
to do, but a smart young feller like you wants to be looking 
out fer oppertunity. ... Ain’t everybody knows opper- 
tunity when they see it. The folks at home all thought I was 
mighty foolish when I come down in this country, but I 
knew they was oppertunity in the south . . . bound to be.” 
He put out his pipe and rose briskly. “Well,” he said, “I 
reckon we better be gettin’ back to work.” 

Doug stood up. “One thing,” he said, “we got to have a 
ladder. They’re way down in there now. I don’t know as I 
can get ’em up to Raeburn without a ladder.” 

The contractor looked at the Porter house, just visible 
through the trees. “‘ Maybe them folks would lend us a ladder. 
. . . Supposing I walk over and see if they’d lend us a ladder.”’ 

“You reckon they’ll lend him a ladder?” Raeburn asked 
when he was gone. 

“Shore they will,” Doug said. “Tain’t nothin’ to lend 
anybody a ladder.” 
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Raeburn watched the rotund figure disappear in the bushes 
that fringed the slope. “Mrs. Porter hates Yankees,”’ he said. 
“They was three of her boys was killed by the Yankees.” 

Doug laughed. “This feller never killed no Confederates.” 

He stepped back into the ice house and slid quickly down 
into the pit. 

Raeburn protested as he took his stand on the ledge. “I 
told you I was going to get down there after dinner.” 

Doug shook his head. “I’m used to it now. You have to 
kind of get the hang of it. It’d just be wasting time now if we 
changed places.” 

He stirred the bones vigorously with his pick and a rank 
odor rose and floated in the chill air. Raeburn drew it into 
his nostrils, wondering. It was several minutes before he 
knew where he had smelled it before — in the wooden walls 
and flooring of an abandoned slaughter house that had stood 
for a long time in one of Foster’s fields. 

The bones that Doug was piling up on the ledge now were 
different from the ones on top, grayish-green, matted, some 
of them, with strange fungous growths. Water had stood in 
the ice house a good deal of the time, it seemed. Doug had 
to keep shifting about to find a dry place to stand on. 

He did not like it if Raeburn kept his face turned away 
from the pit to look over the field. He talked incessantly: 

“You know what that Yankee done? . . . He went down 
there in Blue Gum Hollow and asked Uncle Hooser’s boys to 
work for him.” He laughed. “Uncle Hooser told him them 
boys sho would be glad to make that money, but every one 
of them was away from home.” He laughed again, so hard 
that he shook all over. “Every last one of them niggers was 
away from home!” 


“Niggers is funny,” Raeburn agreed. “When my Uncle 
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Rod was killed . . . over in Caroline county .. . killed 
right there on his front porch . . . there was a old nigger 
man standing there in the front yard. Old Uncle Lias Sims. 
And he wouldn’t even help my mother carry Uncle Rod in 
the house. Naw sir, he just turned around and ran. Niggers 
don’t like to have nothin’ to do with dead people.” 

“How come your Uncle Rod to get killed settin’ on his 
front porch?” Doug enquired. 

“‘He was so deaf he couldn’t hear ’em shelling. The rest of 
the folks they all got down in the cellar, then somebody got 
to asking where Uncle Rod was. After it was over they went 
out on the front porch and there he was, settin’ bolt up in 
hischaingspacsy 

“Dead?” 

“Dead as a herring.” Raeburn looked off across the field. 
‘““There’s that man coming,” he said, “but he ain’t got no 
ladder. How long you reckon he expects us to work? It’ll be 
gettin’ dark pretty soon.” 

“Must be past seven o’clock,”’ Doug said. “I ain’t going to 
work no longer.” 

The man came up just as Doug was climbing out of the ice 
house. He was panting and his round face wore a harassed 
look. ““Them folks didn’t have no ladder,” he said, ‘‘more’n 
that they sent me off on a fool errant . . . said the Widow 
Hickman might have a ladder. And when I get to where they 
say the Widow Hickman lives there ain’t nothing but an old 
house looks like nobody ain’t lived in it these thirty years. 
. . . Either you boys ever hear of the Widow Hickman?” 

“T don’t know many folks over this way,” Doug said. 
He laid his pick up against a tree. ‘‘Well,” he said, “I reckon 
it’s about quittin’ time.” 

The man took a leather wallet from his pocket and counted 
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silver out into their hands. “I don’t believe I’ll be needin’ 
you boys tomorrow, after all,” he said. 

Doug stood looking at him a minute as if he wasn’t sure 
he'd heard right, then he said, “Suit yourself,” and started 
off across the field. Raeburn ran and caught up with him at 
the edge of the woods. 

“T thought you said he wanted us to work three, four days, 
Doug. I thought you said he wanted us to get a// of them 
skeletons out of that ice house?”’ 

“Hunh,” Doug said. 

He stopped and looked about him a minute, then turned 
off into the woods. Raeburn stood there waiting. When Doug 
did not come back he whistled, the soft, low whistle that 
they used for calling each other. Doug’s head appeared sud- 
denly over a clump of buckberry bushes. “‘Shh!” he said and 
beckoned Raeburn to come. 

Raeburn made his way through the bushes. Doug was 
lying flat on his stomach behind the buckberries. Raeburn 
lay down beside him. 

“What you doing this for?” he whispered. 

Doug pushed a spray of buckberry a little to one side. 
“Look at that,” he said. 

The man was standing with his back to them. In front of 
the coffins. He had his hat off. They could see his bald head 
and the fringe of gray hair that came down on his blue shirt 
collar. He put his hand up and scratched his bald head, then 
he leaned over and lifted some bones out of one of the cof- 
fins. He held them in his hands a minute as if he didn’t 
know what to do with them, then he laid them in one of the 
boxes farther down the line. He kept on doing this until 
he had put some bones in each of the empty boxes. Then he 
began fastening the lids and hammering them down. 
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“What you reckon he’s doing, Doug?”’ Raeburn said. 

Doug put his lips up close to Raeburn’s ear. “‘He’s dividing 
up them skeletons,”’ he whispered. “He’s dividing up them 
skeletons so he can git paid double.” 

He got to his feet and slipped off silently through the 
underbrush: Raeburn followed him. When they came to 
where the paths forked Doug stopped. “There ain’t a whole 
man in ary one of them boxes,” he said. He slapped his leg 
and rocked with laughter. 

“Tf that ain’t a Yankee fer ye!” 


CAROLINE GORDON 
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NCE more the crystal whisper of canister over 
ravines of jagg’d glass, the forgotten idiot hold 
of teeth into reddening earth: Shiloh: the 
artillerist thinned in the drift of seventy years 
sights yet with stiff eyes, stands to the lanyard, cheers 
echoes of echo still 
(Shiloh, Cold 
Harbour, Malvern Hill... ) 


frailly 
hailing down from shift of grey above 
the roofs, frailly, muttering Remember 
taps that deathlier rain, talks 
in the frozen thunder of your arteries locked 
under december 
(Shiloh, Malvern Hill: you 
long after drum and rain, you shored 
from winter in sleepy death, you, lover 
of Purcell and the warm strings, 
you beautiful and old.) 


Dub -ey Firrs 
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I 
\ ' THEN the Nosebooks were finished, Rilke wrote: 


Can you understand that I have stayed behind this book 
like one who has lived past his time . . . The further I wrote 
the more I felt that somehow it would make an epoch — a high 
watershed. But now it has proved that all the water has 
poured down the other side and I am left to be consumed by 
drought . . . J have had the foolhardiness to put all my capi- 
tal into a lost thing . . . On the other hand its value could 
only come out of this bankruptcy and I remember that for a 
long time Malte appeared to me not so much a destruction as 
a dark ascension into a distant and abandoned part of Heaven. 


The Elegies are that distant and abandoned place. So 
distant that he took twelve sterile years before he understood 
it enough to write about it. And what was this place? Two 
years before the Notebooks were completed he had written 
to his wife: 


Artistic contemplation must have conquered itself to the 
point of recognizing a being in what is terrifying and even in 
what seems to be repulsive — a being that has the same value 
as all other being. And as no choice is left to the creative 
artist, neither is it permissible for him to turn away from any 
existence; at any time one single act of neglect will remove him 
from the state of grace and make him entirely sinful. . . . The 
book of Malte Laurids Brigge, when it is written, will be sim- 
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ply the book of this point of view stated in relation to one for 
whom it was too huge. (Letters, 1905-1907, P- 393.) 

Was it also too huge for Rilke — this impartiality that he 
was ascending to? There must have been many times in the 
next twelve years when he wondered if he too, like Malte, 
had not failed. Unfortunately the published letters do not 
yet go beyond 1907, so that we have no clear picture of him 
during that time. We know that the war exiled him from 
France and that, being unfit for military service, he was 
drafted for government press-work in Vienna. In a very 
confused little book, Frau Salome, one of his oldest friends, 
gives us some glimpses of him as he then was — of the 
tortured sensibility of one whose only refuge was in writing 
and yet who for years could not write at all. Though his 
influence on people was always that of an adviser and even 
a leader, his friendships gave him no comfort. “His human- 
ity,’ Frau Salome writes, “was, apart from his art, a thing 
of vast dimensions. Through the holes and patches of his 
own despair an inner magnitude was visible which gave 
one courage.”’ And there are many other testimonies of the 
love which people had for him both in France and Germany; 
but the love of others was always to him as to Malte a kind 
of slavery from which he had to escape. After the war and 
for the rest of his life he lived in an almost constant solitude. 

In December, 1921, some friends had made it possible 
for him to live in the Chateau de Muzot in Switzerland. 
“A tiny castle,” writes Valéry, in an article for Les Cabiers 
du Mois of 1923, “‘terribly alone in a vast scene of dreary 
mountains. I could not have imagined such an isolated 
existence and such an excessive intimacy with silence. Dear 
Rilke, you seemed to be living in pure time. I feared the 
regularity of life for you in which death shone through the 
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identity of the days. But how innocent of me to pity you.” 
And apparently he was as happy there as he was capable of 
being. His poetic faculty had begun to focus again. Whatever 
the tortures he had gone through, his suffering was to bear 
fruit. Perhaps the translation of Valéry’s poetry helped him, 
for soon after he had finished that task he found himself 
able to codrdinate material that he had long been collecting. 
Both the Sonnets to Orpheus and the Elegies of Duino were 
the products of this new activity. But as these two sequences 
were written together it is only necessary to speak of the 
more important one. 

Whatever the sufferings Rilke may have endured, they 
have here borne fruit in poems of a force that outstrips all 
his former writing. In fact, as one looks through his earlier 
works, it is inconceivable that the author of the first verse, 
of the Stories of God or even of the Book of Pictures, could 
ever have attained the stature that is here apparent. It is 
difficult to describe them or to give any consecutive account 
of the subjects they treat. I have said that the Book of Hours 
and the Notebooks each represent a search for God. In the 
Elegies Rilke is no longer searching, because he has now 
found all that is necessary to him in the possible immortality 
of man’s spirit. I say possible, because it is clear that to Rilke 
immortality was only for a few: for those whom he calls 
heroes, and for those who die young — that is, for those 
who have escaped the slavery of worldly standards which 
must necessarily kill the soul. 

There is at the base of these poems a metaphysics that 
is never entirely explained. Perhaps when the letters of this 
later period are published we shall know it better. The 
immortality he here speaks of was implied in all his earlier 
work by the importance he there gave to death; but in the 
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Elegies this belief becomes a more exact and complicated 
conception, into which he has fitted all his spiritual experi- 
ence. It has above all been fused with his belief both in the 
perfection of childhood and in the supreme importance of 
sorrow. Childhood, sorrow, and the death that may lead to 
immortality, have now become the permanent values that lie 
at tie vanishing point of all human perspective. It is from this 
point of view that he now makes his analysis of earthly life. 

Like the Book of Hours the Elegies are abstract in subject: 
but the metaphysics is now so closely fitted to experience 
that, though still obscure, it is no longer vague. Perhaps it is 
obscure, only because, more than ever, Rilke is talking to 
himself. He has now lived so long with his perceptions that he 
sometimes refers to them with phrases that represent only the 
parts or shadows of things long familiar. The tender, ghastly 
and fantastic figures of the Nofebooks have disappeared, leav- 
ing in their place only the realizations that they stood for. 
His love and compassion, and all the scattered horror of his 
fears, have become a single reality. The Russian, Scandina- 
vian and French influences have disappeared. There is no 
flavor of locality. He is dealing now with the world of man’s 
essential life, a world where only the unchanging currents 
of our being flow around us, and where the tension is undis- 
tracted. This tension first appears in the compelling and 
haunting music of the verse, and then gradually, as we come 
to understand it, in the power and sequence of his thoughts 
— thoughts that unfold as ferns do in the spring until all the 
intricate frond is spread out before us and nothing is out 
of place. A deep emotion has fused the music with the 
thought. 

I am now talking of Rilke as a poet, a subject that was 
barred on the first page of this article, but in the Elegies the 
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poet and the man have become indistinguishable. “I must 
one day,” he once wrote, 
“succeed in making things— and not plastic, but written 
things. Then will troubles and voices be settled for me, and 
then even what is inimical will blend into my work as sounds 
become a part of a dream and lead it gently on into the unex- 
pected.” (Letters, 1902-1905, p. 119.) 


That is what he has now done in the Elegies. 

To remove all human preoccupation and to fix a standard 
of being higher than man’s, he has chosen to address his song 
to the angels, to the angels who in the Book of Hours are 
“high and far away where light runs out . . . the last sway- 
ing of God’s highest branch” . . . to whom the light we 
know is a dream they may sometimes have. These spirits are 
infinitely remote and sinister, and yet are necessary in order 
to bridge the gulf between man and the dark power of God. 
Like the angels of Saint Thomas they have, in uncorrupted 
form, that being which is so imperfect in us, so transitory 
and impotent. 

For beauty is only the dawn of a terror 
hardly to be endured, which, unconcerned 


and caring not to wreak so small a ruin, 
permits our wonder.! 


It is they who. will receive us if we survive our death, and 
even in life there are moments when we are conscious of them. 

This world of angels is on one boundary of man’s con- 
sciousness. On the other lies the inarticulate world of beasts 
and plants and stones — a world that is not conscious of 


1 Denn das Schone ist nichts 
als des Schrecklichen Anfang, den wir noch grade ertragen, 
und wir bewundern es so, weil es gelassen verschmaht, 
uns Zu zerst6ren. 
(1st Elegy) 
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death, that stands as the angels do in the fullness of being. 
Man’s existence lacks the completeness of both these worlds: 
we, who would be destroyed by contact with the angels, are 
also those who 


never, for a single day, can know 
that sheer space into which flowers endlessly rise.2 


Man’s only solidity is childhood, his only certainty death, 
and his only essential attribute that sorrow which is 


our life’s evergreen 
2 
our senses’ darkest leaf 
one season of our secret year 
and more, a colony, 
a camp for us, a floor, a dwelling place.’ 


But though this is the truth only a few live according to it. 
These few are either those who die before the world can give 
them false values or else the heroes. 

The hero is very important in Rilke’s world. He is the one 
who remains eternally young and undistracted because he is 
“immovably centred.” He is what Rilke hoped to find in 
Rodin, and did find in Cézanne; one who 


does not care to endure, whose ascent is in being; 
who, through shifting constellations 
of a constant danger, moves undeterred.* 


2 wir haben nie, nicht einen einzigen Tag, 
den reinen Raum vor uns, in den die Blumen 


unendlich aufgehn. 
(8th Elegy) 


3 unser winterwahriges Laub, unser dunkeles Sinngriin, 
eine der Zeiten des heimlichen Jahres — , nicht nur 
Zeit — , sind Stelle, Siedelung, Lager, Boden, Wohnort. 

(zoth Elegy) ; 


4Dauern 
ficht ihn nicht an. Sein Aufgang ist Dasein; bestandig 
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One might identify the hero with the Christian saint if 
Rilke did not feel, as he says in the Book of Hours, that the 
saints lived more for the sake of eternal reward than for the 
immediate urgency of their love. Actually the only reward 
saints seek is the manifestation of God’s love, but to Rilke 
the search for a divine love, even could he have believed 
in it, implied a limitation. 

The hero and child are as remote from ordinary men as 
angels are, or beasts: 


We so easily forget all that our laughing neighbor 
does not envy or confirm. 

We must flaunt all our joys — though the most tangible 
are savored secretly and inwardly transformed. 


Lovers have, to be sure, moments of sheer being, but they 
hide it from each other because all human intercourse seems 


designed to hide it. 
II 


The ten Elegies take us through every manifestation of 
this conjectured reality. Each elegy is like a new facet of 
his perception, and, though such poems cannot be described, 
the following summaries may serve as a guide to those who 
are reading them for the first time. 


nimmt er sich fort und tritt ins verdnderte Sternbild 
seiner steten Gefahr. 


(6th Elegy) 


5 Nur, wir vergessen so leicht, was der lachende Nachbar 
uns nicht bestatigt oder beneidet. Sichtbar 
wollen wirs heben, wo doch das sichtbarste Gliick uns 
erst zu erkennen sich gibt, wenn wir es innen verwandeln. 


(7th Elegy) 
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We can find consolation neither in angels nor in men, even 
lovers cannot be comforted: 


Ah me: They who hide thus in one another’s arms 
are but concealing fate. 

Have you not understood? 

Cast this hollowness into the spaces of breath; 
there it will ease perhaps the flight of birds. 


Or it may be spring needs you, or some star 

calls for your contemplation; or 

a wave of bygone time may seek you out — 

or, from an opened window, fiddle music. . . . 

This was your mandate. 

Have you accomplished it? 

Are you not always distracted with expectation 

as though all things announced your love’s arrival? ® 


And what is this human love that is so transitory, and these 
lovers that must be reabsorbed by the earth? 


Shall not these oldest sorrows yield us, at last, more fruit? 
Is it not time to love, and yet to be free 
of that which we love, and, though trembling, to resist? 


8 Ach, sie verdecken sich nur miteinander ihr Los. 
Weiszt du’s noch nicht? Wirf aus den Armen die Leere 
zu den Raumen hinzu, die wir atmen; vielleicht dass die Vogel 
die erweiterte Luft fihlen mit innigerm Flug. 


Ja, die Friihlinge brauchten dich wohl. Es muteten manche 
Sterne dir zu, dass du sie spiirtest. Es hob 

sich eine Woge heran im Vergangenen, oder 

da du voriiberkamst am gedffneten Fenster, 

gab eine Geige sich hin. Das alles war Auftrag. 

Aber bewaltigtest du’s? Warst du nicht immer 

noch von Erwartung zerstreut, als kiindigte alles 

eine Geliebte dir an? 
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As resisting the bowstring, an arrow is gathered 
to spring into more than itself. For rest is nowhere.’ 


Other voices also call us which we can hear if we listen well 
. the voices of the young dead who need our help: 


For to be dead is difficult 
and haunted by lost hours, until, 
gradually, a little of Eternity is perceived.® 


To those who die young a time will come at last 

when they need us no longer. They are weaned 

as gently from earth as we from our mother’s breast. 

But we who need such vast secrets, 

we, for whom sorrow leads often to blessed advance, 

How can we live without them? 

Is the legend in vain 

that once in the weeping for Linos 

a brave first harmony broke through the starkness of death? 
And there, in a shaken space whence a half God had vanished, 
the emptiness filled with a heartbeat 

that even now lifts us and comforts and helps.® 


TSollen nicht endlich uns diese altesten Schmerzen 
fruchtbarer werden? Ist es nicht Zeit, dass wir liebend 
uns vom Geliebten befrein und es bebend bestehn: 
wie der Pfeil die Sehne besteht, um gesammelt im Absprung 
mehr zu sein als er selbst. Denn Bleiben ist nirgends. 


8 Und das Totsein ist mihsam 
und voller Nachholn, dass man allmahlich ein wenig 
Ewigkeit spurt. 


*Schlieszlich brauchen sie uns nicht mehr, die Fritheentriickten, 

man entwohnt sich des Irdischen sanft, wie man den Briisten 

milde der Mutter entwachst. Aber wir, die so grosse 

Geheimnisse brauchen, denen aus Trauer so oft 

seliger Fortschritt entspringt—: kénnten wir sein ohne sie? 

Ist die Sage umsonst, dass einst in der Klage um Linos 

wagende erste Musik diirre Erstarrung durchdrang, 

dass erst im erschrockenen Raum, dem ein beinah géttlicher Jiingling 
plotzlich fir immer enttrat, das Leere in jene 

Schwingung geriet, die uns jetzt hinreisst und tréstet und hilft. 
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In this elegy Rilke states his whole conception of man’s 
place in the world and the obscurities I have referred to are 
already apparent. 

The first of these lies in the animism with which he invests 
not only the earth and sky but the seasons of the year and 
even the hours of the day and night. These things not only 
have need of man but understand him. In the ninth Elegy 
he will explain himself better; it is the possibility of im- 
mortality in man that makes him essential to the rest of 
creation. 


These that live by passing understand 

your praise, and, in their passing, trust us 
that we save them — 

we most transitory. They desire 

to be transformed into our unseen hearts 
and made — oh, without end — a part of us, 
whoever we finally may be! !° 


The second obscurity lies in Rilke’s idea of our relation 
to the Friiheentriickten, those who are early snatched away. 
He only makes it clear that the slight imperfection of their 
lives is something we must remedy, that they may detach 
themselves completely from earth. It is a conception akin 
to that of purgatory. But, even more important than the 
help we give them, is the sorrow they cause us and which we 
need. Their death is the eternal sorrow that feeds the heart 
of man, as in Greek legend the mourning over the death of 
Linos was the origin of music. 


10 Und diese, von Hingang 
lebenden Dinge verstehn, dass du sie ruhmst: verganglich, 
traun sie ein Rettendes uns, den Verganglischsten, zu. 
Wollen, wir sollen sie ganz im unsichtbarn Herzen verwandeln 
in — o unendlich — in uns! wer dir am Ende auch seien. 


(IX Elegy) 
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II ELEGY 


The first Elegy places man so low in the scale of being 
that no one among the angelic hosts can hear a human cry. 
Yet in the second the poet nevertheless addresses himself 
to those ‘“‘almost deadly birds of the soul.’”’ They alone have 
perfection of being, and are therefore alone worthy of a 
poet’s song. 


We evaporate in sensation, we breathe ourselves out and away; 


And where do smiles go, and the look of an eye: 
that new, warm, outgoing wave of a heart?! 


He seeks to find what experience of being may belong to 
lovers — alas 
~ Lifted to each others’ lips 


and set there — drink lifted to drink — 
the drinker escapes.” 


Memories of the apparent perfections of man’s past begin 
and end this elegy. In the first page we have the story of 
Tobias who survived the visit of an angel, whereas: 

Should the archangel, the perilous one, now 


step down from behind the stars, one step downwards — 
the wild beat of our own hearts would kill us.” 


Mach wir 
atmen uns aus und dahin; 


O Lacheln, wohin? O Aufschaun: 
neue, warme, entgehende Welle des Herzens — 
12 Wenn ihr einer dem andern 


euch an den Mund hebt und ansetzt —: Getrank an Getrank: 
o wie entgeht dann der Trinkende seltsam der Handlung. 


18 Trate der Erzengel jetzt, der gefahrliche, hinter den Sternen 
eines Schrittes nur nieder und herwarts: hochauf- 
schlagend erschliig uns das eigene Herz. 
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In contrast to this the poem closes with the human com- 
pleteness once achieved by the Greeks. 


Do you not marvel on the Attic gravestones? 

At the prudence they have traced in human gestures? 
Do not love and parting lie upon those shoulders 
more lightly than on ours? Were they made 

of other substance? Remember too how lightly 
despite the bodies’ strength those fingers touch. 
Therein were they the masters. Ah, we never 

(such is our lot) can touch each other thus. 


TISELEGY 


This elegy is devoted entirely to another aspect of the 
past. The second sang of a legendary past of the race; here 
we have the far darker and yet more immediate past of the 
body. It is the song of ancestry, of 


that river-god of our blood, 
who is hidden and guilty. 


The love that man feels for woman comes to him from the 
stars, but that is not the only love he knows. Neither mother 
nor beloved 


could have so stretched the curve of his eyebrows 
with longing. 


14 Frstaunte nicht auf attischen Stelen die Vorsicht 
menschlicher Geste? war nicht Liebe und Abschied 
so leicht auf die Schultern gelegt, als war es aus anderm 
Stoffe gemacht als bei uns? Gedenkt euch der Hande, 
wie sie drucklos beruhen, obwohl in den Torsen die Kraft steht. 
Diese Beherrschten wussten damit: so weit sind wirs, 
dieses ist unser, uns so zu berihren. 


15 jenen verborgenen schuldigen Fluss-Gott des Bluts. 


16 Du nicht hast ihm, wehe, nicht seine Mutter 
hat ihm die Bogen der Brau’n so zur Erwartung gespannt. 
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It is the infinitely ancient life in his own veins that has done 
this, and that makes him, like the “prodigal son,” so “ter- 
ribly difficult to love.” He is isolated in this inner world 
and none can lure him altogether from that ‘‘dark ambience.” 
Already in the sleep of childhood, 


How he let himself go and how entangled already 
this new shy thing had become . . .17 


Oh maiden, this thing that we love in ourselves 
is no single thing; 

and nothing that is still to come; 

but an incalculable seething, 

not one child, but all those sires 

who lie engulfed in us like ruined hills; 

and the dry river-bed of former mothers . . .18 


All the beloved can do is to be gentle and patient and to let 
her lover feel the ascendancy of night. This is one of the few 
references in these poems to the divine darkness of the 
Book of Hours, the night in which the insistence of our blood 
can be obliterated, and even the secret terrors — which 
were so important to Rilke and so real that they could only 
cease in the night of unconsciousness. 


IV ELEGY 


Just as there is no moment of solidity in the flux of life, 
there is no shape, no constancy, no succession of seasons in 


17 wie er sich einliess. 
Er, der Neue, Scheuende, wie er verstrickt war, 


18Q Madchen, 
dies: dass wir liebten in uns, nicht Eines, ein Kiinftiges, sondern 
das zahllos Brauende; nicht ein einzelnes Kind, 
sondern die Vater, die wie Trimmer Gebirgs 
uns im Grunde beruhn; sondern das trockene Flussbett 
einstiger Mutter — 
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our emotions. We cannot trust them to occupy us. The 
stage of our heart is always set for a tawdry scene of parting, 
and the dancer who appears there is so ill-disguised that 
we cannot forget he is no dancer at all. Rather than the half 
pretence of these emotions, it is well to turn to puppets — 
those works of artifice that are better than half-filled masks, 
for they are wholly stuffed. This is a subterfuge, but none 
will understand it better now than the father 


to whom on my account life tasted so bitter!® 


or those who loved him as a child. 


who loved me for my small beginnings 

of love for you; from which I always wandered 
because the little space I loved in you 

even as I regarded your countenance had already 
merged into world space 


where you no longer were . . .?0 


And to this puppet stage, if we sit long enough before it, 
an angel may come to lift the mannikins. Here I think we 
have an inkling of the meaning that angels had for Rilke. 
They represent that supernatural world which man some- 
times experiences through no effort of his own. Perhaps 
theologians would have called it the infusion of grace, but to 
Rilke it was his own poetic inspirations. In those moments 
reality reappeared to him as he had seen it in childhood. 
But what is the reality of childhood? 


19 Du, der um mich so bitter 
das Leben schmeckte 


20 die ihr mich liebtet fir den kleinen Anfang 
Liebe zu euch, von dem ich immer abkam, 
weil mir der Raum in eurem Angesicht, 
da ich ihn liebte, uberging in Weltraum, 
in dem ihr nicht mehr wart... 
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Who can show us a child as he is? 

Who puts him among the stars and places 

in his hands the measure of unlikeness? 

Who makes a child’s death of a grey bread that hardens, 
or leaves it growing like an apple core 

in his round mouth? 

Murder can be conceived; but this — 

to include death and all of death 

as gently in him, and before life starts, 

and without malice — this is unspeakable.”! 


Here we have the trinity of childhood and sorrow and death 
the only realities in a world of subterfuge. 


VY -EREGY 


In this song, devoted to the mysterious imperfections of 
human love, we find one of the best examples of an important 
quality in Rilke. He combined a reverence for the spiritual 
significance of all natural functions with a precision as objec- 
tive as that of a scientist, and out of that combination he 
was able to make delicate poetry of subjects that seem more 
appropriate to physiology. We find the same achievement in 
other parts of the Elegies and also in the Notebooks and the 
New Poems, but perhaps most of all in an earlier work called 
Requiem fiir eine Freundin in which he analyses the concep- 
tion of a child. 


*1 Wer zeigt ein Kind, so wie es steht? Wer stellt 
es ins Gestirn und gibt das Mass des Abstands 
ihm ins die Hand? Wer macht den Kindertod 
aus grauem Brot, das hart wird, — oder lasst 
ihn drin im runden Mund so wie den Gréps 
von einem schOnen Apfel? . . . Mérder sind 
leicht einzusehen. Aber dies: den Tod, 
den ganzen Tod, noch vor dem Leben so 
sanft zu enthalten und nicht bés zu sein, 
ist unbeschreiblich. 
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Knowest thou how thy blood, 
hesitating in its matchless orbit, came 
unwillingly in answer to thy call? 
And how it in bewilderment began 
the little circles of another body; ” 


This fifth elegy sings of ‘“‘the eternal leapings of the human 
seed on this threadbare carpet of our love,” of the seed 


that with the impact of dropping fruit 

unripely falls by the hundred, 

falls daily from the tree of concerted action, 

(that tree which in a few minutes, faster than water can flow, 
knows spring, summer and autumn.) 23 


The functions of lover and beloved are analysed in alternat- 
ing stanzas and their futility is symbolized by the image 
which runs all through the poem — of a circus. 


Where, oh where is the place — 

I carry it in my heart — 

the place of their impotence, 

where they fall asunder, 

overleaping each other, 

being ill-mated beasts; 

where the weights are still heavy; 

where the idle, flourishing wands still set the 
plates spinning... . 


22 Weisst du wie dein Blut 
aus einem Kreisen ohnegleichen zogernd 
und ungern wiederkam, da du es abriefst? 
Wie es vereirrt des Leibes kleinen Kreislauf 
noch einmal aufnahm; 


(Vol. V, p. 328) 


23 Du, der mit dem Aufschlag, 
wie nur Friichte ihn kennen, unreif 
taglich hundert Mal abfallt von Baum der gemeinsam 
erbauten Bewegung, (der, rascher als Wasser, in wenig 
Minuten Lenz, Sommer und Herbst hat) — 
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That you should thus almost wholly envelop your blooming *# 


This elegy must remain very obscure to those who do not 
know that the flower and fruit of this tree are indistinguish- 
able. It is called by botanists a hollow inflorescence, fertilized 
by the entrance of a wasp through the small ‘eye’ of the 
ripe fig. Here it becomes the symbol of the perfect life that 
blooms and ripens without worldly distraction, and so is con- 
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Angel: there may be a place we ignore, where 
on unimaginable carpets, lovers, 

so impotent here, can show 

the brave high face of their longing, their 
towers of lust, 

and their precarious ladders leaning 
where no floor ever was, 

against eachotherw rsa. 


VI ELEGY 
oh fig tree, it has long been significant 


centrated entirely on maturing itself. 


*4 Wo, o wo ist der Ort, — ich trag ihn im Herzen — , 
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wo sie noch lange nicht konnten, noch voneinander 
abfieln, wie sich bespringende, nicht recht 

paarige Tiere; — 

wo die Gewichte noch schwer sind; 

wo noch von ihren vergeblich 

wirbelnden Staben die Teller 

torkeln... 


Engel: es ware ein Platz, den wir nicht wissen, und dorten, 
auf unsaglichem Teppich, zeigten die Liebenden, die’s hier 
bis zum K6nnen nie bringen, ihre kihnen 

hohen Figuren des Herzschwungs, 

ihre Tiirme aus Lust, ihre 

langst, wo Boden nie war, nur aneinander 

lehnenden Leitern, bebend. . . . 


48 Feigenbaum, seit wie lange schon ists mir bedeutend, 
wie du die Bliite beinah ganz tiberschlagst 
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While we must linger 

and ah! find glory in blooming, 
and are but snared at last 

into the retarded centre 

of our seed. 


Only a few men ripen as directly and perfectly as this excep- 
tional fruit. 


Heroes perhaps and those 

marked for an early transition, 

whose veins have been bent thereunto 
by our gardener, Death.” 


This way seemed natural enough to us in childhood when 
“sitting propped in the arms of the future” we read of such 
heroes as Samson. That was the perfection of childhood and 
now, alas, we know that greatness is predestined. 

For the hero rushed upon us through love’s dallying 
(that is, out of a showy blossoming) 


Every heartbeat signified him, called him out, 
and already with averted face he was there, standing 
at the end of the smiling, already different.?” 


VII ELEGY 


The fatalism of the sixth elegy is here contradicted or 
tempered by a plea for human achievement. Not for the blind 
achievement of love and worldly activity, but for the achieve- 


25 Wir aber verweilen, 
ach, uns ruhmt es zu blihn, und ins verspatete Innre 
unserer endlichen Frucht gehn wir verraten hinein. 


26 Helden vielleicht und den frihe Hinitberbestimmten, 
denen der gartnernde Tod anders die Adern verbiegt. 


27 Denn hinstiirmte der Held durch Aufenthalte der Liebe, 
jeder hob ihn hinaus, jeder ihn meinende Herzschlag, 
abgewendet schon, stand er am Ende der Lacheln, anders. 
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ment of our inner life, which alone is real, and which more- 
over will comfort those who love us and be understood also 
by the earth and sky. 


No world is real, beloved, but this inner one. 

Our life flows by in changes — 

all that surrounds us shrinks and fades away. 

See: where a lasting house stood once, a cloudy form 
all brain-concocted rises on our path.”® 


The storehouses of power that our age makes are shapeless 
things. We have forgotten how to build temples. 


Such heart squanderings 
are now economized and put away 
more secretly.?9 


. and to less advantage. But there was a time when men 
embodied their lives in things which could outlast them: in 
temples and churches and statues. 


Here’s a thing that stood once among men, 

in the centre of obliterating fate, 

in the midst of ‘I-know-not-whither’ it stood once, 
as though it were, and out of Heaven’s peace 

bent down the stars — oh, Angel, 

to you I still can show this thing, 

and there in your contemplation let it stand, 
finally preserved. 

The columns of Greece or the Sphinx 


28 Nirgends, Geliebte, wird Welt sein, als innen. Unser 
Leben geht hin mit Verwandlung. Und immer geringer 
schwindet das Aussen. Wo einmal ein dauerndes Haus war, 
schlagt sich erdachtes Gebild vor, quer, zu Erdenklichem 
vollig gehGrig, als stand es noch ganz im Gehirne. 


29 Diese, des Herzens, Verschwendung 
sparen wir heimlicher ein. 
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or, grown grey in some half-ruined or unfriendly town, 
the straining thrusts of a cathedrai.2° 


This appeal to the angel continues in a long passage that 
might have been a prayer if it did not end in a note of defi- 
ance. It is inevitable that the angel see and so preserve 
forever these true expressions of our earthly life; but this 
must not be thought to interfere with the independence of 
man’s being. 

You must not think, oh Angel, that I court you. 

And even did I court, you could not come. 

You cannot come, my call tells you to go; 

against this current you can make no headway, 

My call is like an outstretched arm, my hand 

up there — that is open and ready to clutch — is a threat 

to you and a warning, oh Unseizable.*! 


In this passage we measure the change in Rilke since the 
days of the Stundenbuch. The religiosity of the early work has 
here grown into a clearly defined metaphysical conviction 
that leaves no room for piety — is in fact inimical to it 
because piety involves a dependence on the divine. That this 


309 Dies stand einmal unter Menschen, 
mitten im Schicksal stands, im vernichtenden, mitten 
im Nichtwissen-Wohin stand es, wie seiend, und bog 
Sterne zu sich aus gesicherten Himmeln. Engel, 
dir noch zeig ich es, da! in deinem Anschaun 
steh es gerettet zuletzt, nun endlich aufrecht. 

Sadulen, Pylone, der Sphinx, das strebende Stemmen, 
grau aus vergehender Stadt oder aus fremder, des Doms. 


31 Glaub nicht, dass ich werbe. 
Engel, und wiirb ich dich auch! Du kommst nicht. Denn mein 
Anruf ist immer voll Hinweg; wider so starke 
Strémung kannst du nicht schreiten. Wie ein gestreckter 
Arm ist mein Rufen. Und seine zum Greifen 
oben offene Hand bleibt vor dir 
offen, wie Abwehr und Warnung, 
Unfasslicher, weit auf. 
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attitude was an immensely difficult achievement appears 
in the emotion that flares up throughout the poem. One can- 
not help feeling that Rilke is here forever renouncing what 
he had always hoped to find, and that in its place he takes 
what comfort he can in the animism with which he invests 
inorganic creation. 


VIII ELEGY 


This elegy is devoted to the world of beasts, to which Rilke 
gives the same tender concreteness that we find in his de- 
scriptions of childhood. Except for the flight of the bat, the 
beasts are described here, as is almost everything in these 
poems, from the inside. Yet it is the triumph of this art that 
the abstract disquisition to which the subject can be reduced 
is always given the warmth and movement of life. The first 
half of the elegy is devoted to the advantages of the animal 
over man — the animal whose existence 


is unlimited, uncomprehended, 
without perspective on its own predicament, 
as simple as his vision. 


But in the second half this advantage is found to be unequally 
distributed among them, for 


in the warm and wakeful beast 

there is also the weight and the obsession 

of vast sorrow. 

That which overpowers us has clung also to him, 
the memory of what has sometime been, 

towards which we tend and which was nearer once 
and more reliable and infinitely tender. 


32 Doch sein Sein ist ihm 


unendlich, ungefasst und ohne Blick 
auf seinen Zustand, rein, so wie sein Ausblick. 
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There this disparity was only breathing. 
And, after that first home, this second 
is a bastard thing and windy.® 


It is only insects that can be called happy because they alone 
live out their life in the womb that bore them. 


And see, the bird — in half security — 

has almost understood his double nature, 

as though he were a dead Etruscan’s soul, 
penned in a small place, but on the lid 

a resting figure. And see how troubled 

is this one who flies, 

though born out of a womb. He darts about 
as though he feared himself; and splits the air. 
Like cracks across a cup the bat’s flight splits 
the porcelain of evening.* 


This freakish beast brings us to man again, who is even 
more anomalous. 


338 Und doch ist in dem wachsam warmen Tier 
Gewicht und Sorge einer grossen Schwermut. 
Denn ihm auch haftet immer an, was uns 
oft uberwaltigt, — die Erinnerung, 
als sei schon einma! das, wonach man drangt, 
naher gewesen, treuer und sein Anschluss 
unendlich zartlich. Hier ist alles Abstand, 
und dort wars Atem. Nach der ersten Heimat 
ist ihm die zweite zwitterig und windig. 


84 Und sieh die halbe Sicherheit des Vogels, 
der beinah beides weiss aus seinem Ursprung, 
als war er eine Seele der Etrusker, 
aus einem Toten, den ein Raum empfing, 
doch mit der ruhenden Figur als Deckel. 
Und wie bestiirzt ist eins, das fliegen muss 
und stammt aus einem Schooss. Wie vor sich selbst 
erschreckt, durchzuckts die Luft, wie wenn ein Sprung 
durch eine Tasse geht. So reisst die Spur 
der Fledermaus durchs Porzellan des Abends. 
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And we onlookers turned to everything, 
but never towards escape. 

Everything floods us. We arrange it all. 
It falls apart. We set it right again 

and fall apart ourselves. 

Who has turned us so about that we do all 
with a gesture of departure? 

As the mountain climber when he reaches 
the last view of his own valley 

turns, pauses and lingers — 

So we live, forever taking leave.* 


IX ELEGY 


In this, Rilke, as has been said, explains man’s relations to 
the whole inarticulate world. This explanation, of which a 
part has already been quoted, comes in answer to the beau- 
tiful question of the first lines, a question that touches the 
root of the relation between art and ethics. 


Why, since we are allowed to spend in laurel 
this interval of being — laurel darker 

than any other green, and curled a little 

on each leaf’s rim as by a smiling wind — 
why then this human task? — and why, 
shunning our fate, do we still long for it ?* 


35 Und wir: Zuschauer, immer, tberall, 
dem allen zugewandt und nie hinaus! 
Uns tberfullts. Wir ordnens. Es zerfallt. 
Wir ordnens wieder und zerfallen selbst. 
Wer hat uns also umgedreht, dass wir, 
was wir auch tun, in jener Haltung sind 
von einem, welcher fortgeht? Wie er auf 
dem letzten Hiigel, der ihm ganz sein Tal 
noch einmal zeigt, sich wendet, anhalt, weilt —, 
so leben wir und nehmen immer Abschied. 


36 Warum, wenn es angeht, also die Frist des Daseins 
hinzubringen, als Lorbeer, ein wenig dunkler als alles 
andere Griin, mit kleinen Wellen an jedem 
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In the seventh elegy the creations of man’s inner life appear 
as his only means of salvation. In the ninth these same crea- 
tions also become the saving of the earth and of all that 
reaches our consciousness. There is here the same intensity 
of emotion, the same mood of prayer that we found in the 
earlier poem; but here it is no longer broken by a gesture of 
defiance, because he is now addressing the earth. No gulf 
separates him from her, and she has need of him to be herself 
immortalized. This immortality is not to be brought about 
by any immediate emotions, as by grief or love, but by the 
act of creating those simple things that man makes out of 
all the fluctuations of experience. Man’s creations express 
his double nature and these in their material form hold a 
purer distillation of his life than any direct feeling he is cap- 
able of. It is the spiritualizing of matter. This was Rilke’s 
chief concern and it was this that lay behind his deification 
of the artist, his love of Rodin, Cézanne, Leonardo, Hokusai 
and many others, and also behind the tenderness with which 
he refers to the simple objects of daily life. It was also on this 
account that he wrote so many things about hands, for hands 
are the tools of the spirit and the symbols of all creative 
activity. 

Hands that go alone on their way, wherever it may lead, that 
become anxious, hesitate, and then are happy again, and go on 
and on, far below the face that is like a star over them and does 
not see for them, but only shines. (Letters, 1903.) 


The hands are closer to the earth than the uncreating face. 
It is through them that the earth will be saved because, if 
man’s spirit enters the matter his hands are working with, 


Blattrand (wie eines Windes Lacheln) —: warum dann 
Menschliches miissen — und, Schicksal vermeidend 
sich sehnen nach Schicksal? 
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matter in turn becomes a part of the human spirit and can 
thus be eternalized. The ninth elegy ends in a vow of 
eternal service to the earth. 


Earth, is not this your wish: to rise again 
invisible in us? Is not your dream to be 

some day invisible? An Earth invisible! 
What else this hard-pressed mandate 

but to effect this change? 

Oh Earth, dear Earth, I will; nor do I need 
another of your Aprils to persuade me 

since one alone is more than blood can stand. 
I still unnamed belonged to you, long since. 
You have been always right and kindly death 
is your own holy fancy.” 


X ELEGY 


I pray, when the grim judgment is over, 
that I to the angel’s assenting 

sing triumph and joy; 

that the clear rung beats of my heart 

may strike on the lyre, 

nor miss one gentle, hesitating 

or impetuous note; 

that my streaming countenance 

add to the shining; that my unseen weeping 
may flower.*§ 


37 Erde, ist es nicht dies, was du willst: unsichtbar 
in uns erstehn? — Ist es dein Traum nicht, 
einmal unsichtbar zu sein? — Erde! unsichtbar! 
Was, wenn Verwandlung nicht, ist dein drangender Auftrag? 
Erde, du liebe, ich will. O glaub, es bedirfte 
nicht deiner Frihlinge mehr, mich dir zu gewinnen, einer, 
ach, ein einziger ist schon dem Blute zu viel. 
Namenlos bin ich zu dir entschlossen, von weit her. 
Immer warst du im Recht, und dein heiliger Einfall 
ist der vertrauliche Tod. 


38 Dass ich dereinst, an dem Ausgang der grimmigen Einsicht, 
Jubel und Ruhm aufsinge zustimmenden Engeln. 
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These opening lines are his act of hope in immortality, the 
holy spirit of Rilke’s trinity, in whom all becomes possible, 
in whom childhood is found again and sorrow is seen to be 
the substance of all life. From this high place he describes 
the panorama of earthly existence, the perpetual County 
Fair of false values. 


Seesaws of liberty, jugglers of energy 
and the pretty, painted shooting-galleries of joy. . . .39 


But beyond the confines of the Fair lies an unspoiled land- 
scape that is for men only a leafy distance. It is the wide 
landscape of human woe whose beauty none may see but 
the young dead. 

This elegy is the most symbolic of the ten and the most 
difficult to understand. It contains the same obscure doc- 
trine of our relation to the young dead that is referred to in 
the first elegy. The land of sorrow is an earthly paradise 
occupied by the race of lamentations, a race that was once 
richer. They are the descendants of sibyls and soothsayers. 
One of them receives each boy who dies in 


that first state of timeless equanimity 
that follows weaning.*® 


A Lamentation leads him through the land 


Dass von den klargeschlagenen Hammern des Herzens 
keiner versage an weichen, zweifelnden oder 
reissenden Saiten. Dass mich mein stromendes Antlitz 
glanzender mache: dass das unscheinbare Weinen 
blithe. 


39 Schaukeln der Freiheit! Taucher und Gaukler des Eifers! 
Und des behtibschten Glicks figiirliche Schiessstatt. .. . 


40im ersten Zustand 
zeitlosen Gleichmuts, dem der Entwohnung, 
folgen ihr liebend. 
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where once the princes of sorrow ruled well, 
shows him the high weeping trees and the flowering 
acres of sadness. . . .* 


And as night falls she shows him the stars of their firmament 
and names them. 


the rider, the staff, 

and — there where the stars are thicker — one they call 
the garland of fruit, and closer to the pole 

the cradle, the road, the burning book, 

the doll, the window, and in the southern sky 

clear as on the palm of some holy hand 

the shining M that is the sign of a mother.” 


Having crossed the wide land they come to the head of a 
valley, 


to the spring of joy. 
Reverendly she names it, and says 
among men this is a powerful stream.* 


There the young dead boy is left to ascend alone “the moun- 
tains of our first woe”’ and the closing lines refer to the end 
of the first elegy — the weeping for Linos. 


“two Klage-Fiirsten das Land 
einstens weise beherrscht. Zeigt ihm die hohen 
Tranenbaume und Felder blihender Wehmut. . . . 


42 den ‘Reiter’, den ‘Stab’, und das vollere Sternbild 
nennen sie: ‘Fruchtkranz’. Dann, weiter, dem Pol zu: 
“Wiege’, ‘Weg’, ‘das brennende Buch’, ‘Puppe’, ‘Fenster’. 
Aber im stidlichen Himmel, rein wie im Innern 
einer gesegneten Hand, das klar erglinzende ‘M’, 
das die Mutter bedeutet. 


43 die Quelle der Freude. In Ehrfurcht 
nennt sie sie, sagt: ‘“Bei den Menschen 
ist sie ein tragender Strom.” 
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But should the eternally dead 

ever appear in a likeness, it might be 
that of a catkin on a leafless hazel 
or that of rain perhaps 

on the dark earth of spring. 

— And we who are intent on soaring joy 
would feel the pang that almost shatters us 
when a happy thing falls.“ 


by 


Rilke’s images are always so precise that he surely meant 
us to take all of this long elegy as an exact symbol of what 
he felt and believed: yet without further explanation it must 
remain obscure. There is an obviously female preponderance 
in this land of woe that may connect it with the mystery 
of Abelone. Does it perhaps represent what is immortal in 
women? We cannot be sure, and if it were not for the 
beauty of the lines, for the slow unfolding of a great land- 
scape, perhaps we should not care. But it is a very compel- 
ling force that holds our attention riveted through these dark 
poems, and the images that we dismiss as incomprehensible 
will return to haunt us with their beauty; and then, often, 
we come suddenly to understand them so well that they 
will seem to have been always clear. 

The obscurity in all the Elegies is inevitable because they 
lead us into ways that must be traveled alone. There is, as 
I have said, a dark complexity common to all serious modern 
art. With Joyce and\Proust and many others it takes the 


44 Aber erweckten sie uns, die unendlich Toten, ein Gleichnis, 
siehe, sie zeigten vielleicht auf die Katzschen der leeren 
Hasel, die hangenden, oder 
meinten den Regen, der fallt auf dunkles Erdreich im Frihjahr. — 
Und wir, die an steigendes Gliick 
denken, empfanden die Rihrung, 
die uns beinah bestiirzt, 
wenn ein Gliichliches fallt. 
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form of an immensely complicated texture expressed in half 
coérdinated facets of experience. They are aware of a mul- 
titude of shapes and voices that becomes as terrifying as 
“the eternal silences of infinite space,’ and the sense of 
tragedy they create is based on the presence of that silence 
behind the veil of their precisions. 

Rilke is as conscious as they are of this multiplicity, but it 
never distracts him. More than ever in the Elegies he is 
obsessed by the possibility of finding unity in the dark under- 
lying silence, a unity by which the discordant details might 
be harmonized. This was his obsession and the root of all 
his fears. His achievement lies in the courage with which 
he concentrated on it. He was always in that state which 
St. Augustine describes in the third book of his Confessions: 

“But I bent myself to those things that are contained in 
places, and there I found no place to rest in, nor did those 
places so entertain me that I could say: ‘It is enough’ and 


“Tis well’; nor did they suffer me to turn back where I might 
find wellbeing enough.” 


With the persistence and unworldliness of all true contem- 
platives he sought for a place of contentment, and like them 
too he never found it. The Christian mystics are at least 
convinced of its existence, but one cannot be sure that Rilke 
ever was. His promise of service to Earth is an act of love 
and pity for creation and an act of faith in its beauty, but it 
also seems to be a despairing effort to piece together the 
vivid fragments of his perception —I say despairing, be- 
cause in this attempted pattern the only convincing realities 
are those same fragments which he so well describes, whereas 
the connecting and unifying lines are only tentative. His 
achievement lies not in the pattern or system he gives us, 
but in the persistence with which he remained in a region 
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where man faces the need of unity; and above all in the 
beauty of the images with which he has described that 
inarticulate place. One may say that the Elegies have 
no pattern other than that of Rilke’s personality, but that 
has sufficed so well that we must ask for nothing more. 
They are the final expression of all that he could think or 
feel. The writing of them appears to have come about with 
a swiftness that proves every line to have been inevitable. 
They had been conceived many years before in Schloss 
Duino, to which they owe their name, but almost all the 
writing was done in two amazing weeks. When they were 
finished he told a friend that they had flowed into shape as 
bronze is poured into a mould. 

The effort seems to have undermined his health and he 
never recovered. Two years later he died of chronic blood 
poisoning. He would take no anaesthetics for the torture 
attendant on his illness, because, as he told the doctors, this 
was his only death and he himself must be allowed to die it. 

But more tragic than physical torture was the mental 
agony he must have gone through. His fears returned, now 
more hideous than ever. Frau Salome tells of a paper that 
has preserved for us his last writing. With pale pencil lines 
he traced a message of thanks to his friends for their care 
of him, and to his nurses and doctors. Below all this is the 
single phrase “aber die hélle.”’ What new reality was unfold- 
ing to him then, and did his poetry stand by him to conjure 
this last horror? 

Little Malte once asked his mother if the makers of an 
old piece of lace “were not surely in Heaven” and his 
mother answered “In Heaven? I believe they are in the 
very heart of it. If one sees it so, that may well be eternal 
beatitude.”’ 
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DIE DRITTE ELEGIE 


Eines ist, die Geliebte zu singen. Ein anderes, wehe, 

jenen verborgenen schuldigen Fluss-Gott des Bluts. 

Den sie von weitem erkennt, ihren Jiingling, was weiss er 
selbst von dem Herren der Lust, der aus dem Einsamen oft, 
ehe das Madchen noch linderte, oft auch als ware sie nicht, 
ach, von welchem Unkenntlichen triefend, das Gotthaupt 
aufhob, aufrufend die Nacht zu unenlichem Aufruhr. 

O des Blutes Neptun, o sein furchtbarer Dreizack. 

O der dunkele Wind seiner Brust aus gewundener Muschel. 
Horch, wie die Nacht sich muldet und hohlt. Ihr Sterne, 
stammt nicht von euch des Liebenden Lust zu dem Antlitz 
seiner Geliebten? Hat er die innige Einsicht 

in ihr reines Gesicht nicht aus dem reinen Gestirn? 


Du nicht hast ihm, wehe, nicht seine Mutter 

hat ihm die Bogen der Brau’n so zur Erwartung gespannt. 
Nicht an dir, ihn fuhlendes Madchen, an dir nicht 

bog seine Lippe sich zum fruchtbarern Ausdruck. 

Meinst du wirklich, ihn hatte dein leichter Auftritt 

also erschtttert, du, die wandelt wie Frihwind? 

Zwar du erschrakst ihm das Herz; doch altere Schrecken 
sturzten in ihn bei dem berthrenden Anstoss. 

Rufihn . . . durufst ihn nicht ganz aus dunkelem Umgang. 
Freilich, er will, er entspringt; erleichtert gewohnt er 
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THIRD ELEGY OF DUINO 


It is one thing to sing the beloved. Alas ’tis another 

to proclaim that river-god of our blood 

who is hidden and guilty. 

A maiden knows her lover from afar; 

but he, what does he know of the lord of desire? 

What does he know of him who in solitude often 

— before the girl soothed, and often as though she were not — 

and with ah what mysteries dripping — had lifted his god’s 
head 

summoning night to unending upheaval? 

Neptune of the blood! Oh fearful trident! 

Oh wreathéd horn and dark blast of his heart! 

Hark ye, how the night is scooped hollow! 

Does the lover’s desire for her dear face, ye stars, 

does it not come from you? 

Is not his secret perception of her clear countenance 

your secret, oh, pure constellations? 


Alas, neither you nor his mother 

could have so stretched the curve of his eyebrows 
with longing. Nor was it for you, maiden, who felt him, 
that the curve of his lips grew ripe. 

Did you really believe your light 

footfall had so shaken him? 

You who pass like an early wind? 

It is true you startled his heart; 

but fears, far older, were roused by that startling. 
Call him . . . yet no call of yours 

will lure him all from his dark ambience. 

He may want to come, yes . . . he tries to escape 
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sich in dein heimliches Herz und nimmt und beginnt sich. 

Aber begann er sich je? 

Mutter, du machtest ihn klein, du warsts, die ihn anfing; 

dir war er neu, du beugtest uber die neuen 

Augen die freundliche Welt und wehrtest der fremden. 

Wo, ach, hin sind die Jahre, da du ihm einfach 

mit der schlanken Gestalt wallendes Chaos vertratst? 

Vieles verbargst du ihm so; das nachtlich verdachtige Zimmer 

machtest du harmlos, aus deineim Herzen voll Zuflucht 

mischtest du menschlichern Raum seinem Nacht-Raum hinzu. 

Nicht in die Finsternis, nein, in dein naheres Dasein 

hast du das Nachtlicht gestellt, und es schien wie aus 
Freundschaft. 

Nirgends ein Knistern, das du nicht lachelnd erklartest, 

so als wusstest du langst, wann sich die Diele benimmt . . . 

Und er horchte und linderte sich. So vieles vermochte 

zartlich dein Aufstehn; hinter den Schrank trat 

hoch im Mantel sein Schicksal, und in die Falten des 
Vorhangs 

passte, die leicht sich verschob, seine unruhige Zukunft. 


Und er selbst, wie er lag, der Erleichterte, unter 
schlafernden Lidern deiner leichten Gestaltung 

Stisse losend in den gekosteten Vorschlaf —: 

schien ein Gehiteter . . . Aber innen: wer wehrete, 
hinderte innen in ihm die Fluten der Herkunft? 

Ach, da war keine Vorsicht im Schlafenden; schlafend, 
aber trdumend, aber in Fiebern: wie er sich einliess. 
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and accustoms himself with relief to your comforting heart 
and begins himself over. 

But did he ever begin? 

You, his mother, by making him small, you began him. 
To you he was a new thing, over his new eyes 

you bent a friendly world 

and averted all strangeness. 

Where, alas, are the years when your slender presence 
could stand between him and the seethings of chaos? 
Much indeed did you hide! 

The dark equivocal room 

grew safe again when your heart’s shelter wove 

a human space into the empty night. 

The night light you lit for him then 

did not shine in the dark. 

It shone in your still closer presence, in friendship. 
And when the stair creaked you could always 

explain it away with a smile as though you had known 
when each board would be ready to spring .. . 

And he listened — comforted. 

Your gentle rising had so great a power 

that Fate in his tall cape vanished into the closet, 
while his restless future slipped behind 

the soft-moving folds of the curtain. 


As he lay there, comforted, and as the sweetness 

of your presence was dissolved beneath his closing lids 
in that first taste of sleep, he seemed guarded . . . 
But what inward guard could there be? 

Who could stem the flooding future? 

In that sleeping one there was no watchfulness — 

In sleep perhaps — but ah, in dreams, in fevers, 
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Er, der Neue, Scheuende, wie er verstrickt war, 

mit des innern Geschehns weiterschlagenden Ranken 

schon zu Mustern verschlungen, zu wirgendem Wachstum, 
zu tierhaft 

jagenden Formen. Wie er sich hingab — . Liebte. 

Liebte sein Inneres, seines Inneren Wildnis, 

diesen Urwald in ihm, auf dessen stummem Gestiirztsein 

lichtgriin sein Herz stand. Liebte. Verliess es, ging die 

eigenen Wurzeln hinaus in gewaltigen Ursprung, 

wo seine kleine Geburt schon tiberlebt war. Liebend 

stieg er hinab in das altere Blut, in die Schluchten, 

wo das Furchtbare lag, noch satt von den Vatern. Und jedes 

Schreckliche kannte ihn, blinzelte, war wie verstandigt. 

Ja, das Entsetzliche lachelte . . . Selten 

hast du so zartlich gelachelt, Mutter. Wie sollte 

er es nicht lieben, da es ihm lachelte. Vor dir 

hat ers geliebt, denn, da du ihn trugst schon, 

war es im Wasser geldst, das den Keimenden leicht macht. 

Siehe, wir lieben nicht, wie die Blumen, aus einem 

einzigen Jahr; uns steigt, wo wir lieben, 

unvordenklicher Saft in die Arme. O Madchen, 

dies: dass wir liebten in uns, nicht Eines, ein Kiinftiges, 
sondern 

das zahllos Brauende; nicht ein einzelnes Kind, 

sondern die Vater, die wie Trimmer Gebirgs 

uns im Grunde beruhn; sondern das trockene Flussbett 
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how he let himself go. Ah, how entangled already 
this new shy thing had become 

in the far-thrusting tendrils of his interior change! 
These had already twisted themselves in a pattern, 
in a writhing growth, into shadowy beasts of prey. 
How he yielded himself! How he loved them! 
Loved this secret world, this inner wilderness, 
this primeval wood amid whose speechless ruin 
his heart was a new green. Here lay his love. 
And, though he turned away, 

the growth of his own root continued still, 

down those huge origins that had so long 
outlived his tiny birth; lovingly down 

intu that older blood he went, 

into those chasms where dreadful things lay 

still glutted with forebears; and each horror 
knew him and winked and made friends. 

Yes, the frightful one smiled . . . 

You, mother, did not often smile so fondly. 

How could he not love it, since it smiled ... ? 
He had loved it before you. 

It lay dissolved in your womb, in those waters 
where the unborn child is made light. . . . 

For see, we can not love out of a single year 

as flowers do. 

Love fills our arms with undirected sap. 

What we love, oh maiden, in ourselves, 

is no one thing, 

and nothing that is still to come, 

but an incalculable seething. 

Not one child, but all those sires rather — 

who lie engulfed in us like ruined hills — 
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einstiger Mutter — ; sondern die ganze 
lautlose Landschaft unter dem wolkigen oder 
reinen Verhangnis — : dies kam dir, Madchen, zuvor. 


Und du selber, was weisst du — , du locktest 

Vorzeit empor in dem Liebenden. Welche Geftihle 

wuhlten herauf aus entwandelten Wesen. Welche 

Frauen hassten dich da. Was fur finstere Manner 

regtest du auf im Gedder des Jiinglings? Tote 

Kinder wollten zu dir . . . O leise, leise, 

tu ein liebes vor ihm, ein verlassliches Tagwerk, — ftihr ihn 
nah an den Garten heran, gib ihm der Nachte 

Ubergewicht. ... 
Verhaltihn. 227: 


DIE NEUNTE ELEGIE 


Warum, wenn es angeht, also die Frist des Daseins 
hinzubringen, als Lorbeer, ein wenig dunkler als alles 
andere Griin, mit kleinen Wellen an jedem 
Blattrand (wie eines Windes Lacheln) — : warum dann 
Menschliches mtissen — und, Schicksal vermeidend, 
sich sehnen nach Schicksal? .. . 

O, nicht, weil Glick ist, 
dieser voreilige Vorteil eines nahen Verlusts. 
Nicht aus Neugier, oder zur Ubung des Herzens, 
das auch im Lorbeer ware... . 
Aber weil Hiersein viel ist, und weil uns scheinbar 
alles das Hiesige braucht, dieses Schwindende, das 
seltsam uns angeht. Uns, die Schwindendsten. Einmal 
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and those dry river beds of former mothers, 
and all the soundless landscape of our fate 
clouded or clear. This came to him 

before you came, oh maiden. 


And you, yourself, what can you know? 

You enticed the past out of this boy. 

What feelings then 

streamed over you from beings long transformed? 
What women’s hate? 


What sinister men were roused in the veins of your lover? 


Dead children called for you . . . Oh gently, 
gently, do a faithful loving task. 

Lead him into the garden, 

let him feel the ascendency of night . . . 
restrain him... . 


NINTH ELEGY OF DUINO 


Why, since we are allowed to spend in laurel 
this interval of being — laurel darker 

than any other green, and curled a little 

on each leaf’s rim as by a smiling wind — 

Why then this human task? — and why, 
shunning our fate, do we still long for it? 

Oh not for happiness’ sake, 

rash profit of approaching bankruptcy. 

Nor for curiosity, nor to exercise the heart — 
which might be laurel’s function — but for this: 
that being here means much and that all things, 
these unenduring things that are so oddly 
concerned with us, appear to need our help — 
we most ephemeral. 
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jedes, nur einmal. Einmal und nicht mehr. Und wir auch 
einmal. Nie wieder. Aber dieses 

einmal gewesen zu sein, wenn auch nur einmal: 

irdisch gewesen zu sein, scheint nicht widerrufbar. 


Und so drangen wir uns und wollen es leisten, 
wollens enthalten in unsern einfachen Handen, 
im uberfullteren Blick und im sprachlosen Herzen. 
Wollen es werden. Wem es geben? Am liebsten 


alles behalten fir immer . . . Ach, in den andern Bezug, 
wehe, was nimmt man hintber? Nicht das Anschaun, das 
hier 


langsam erlernte, und kein hier Ereignetes. Keins. 

Also die Schmerzen. Also vor allem das Schwersein, 

also der Liebe lange Erfahrung, — also 

lauter Unsagliches. Aber spater, 

unter den Sternen, was solls: die sind besser unsaglich. 

Bringt doch der Wanderer auch vom Hange des Bergrands 

nicht eine Hand voll Erde ins Tal, die allen unsagliche, 
sondern 

ein erworbenes Wort, reines, den gelben und blaun 

Enzian. Sind wir vielleicht hier, um zu sagen: Haus, 

Bricke, Brunnen, Tor, Krug, Obstbaum, Fenster, — 

hochstens: Sdule, Turm . . . aber zu sagen, verstehs, 

o zu sagen so, wie selber die Dinge niemals 

innig meinten zu sein. Ist nicht die heimliche List 

dieser verschwiegenen Erde, wenn sie die Liebenden drangt, 

dass sich in ihrem Gefiihl jedes und jedes entziickt? 

Schwelle: was ists fir zwei 
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Each thing once and once only; 

and we too once and no more. 

But to have been, even if only once, 

to have been earthly, seems irrevocable. 


Thus are we driven towards accomplishment; 
driven to hold this thing in our plain hands, 

in our crowded gaze and speechless hearts — 

we want to become this thing. 

But afterwards to whom shall it be given? 
Better, alas, to keep it all forever .. . 

yet woe is me! 

What can we carry to that other state? 

Not contemplation, here so slowly learned. 
Nothing that happens to us here — nothing . . . 
We'll take away our pains then, and our grief — 
yes, first of all our sorrows, and this long 
experiencing of love and many nameless things. 
But later among the stars what could these be? 
They were best unnamed. 

He who has climbed high mountains does not bring 
a clod of speechless earth back to the valley. 

He brings a clear new word, the blue and yellow gentian. 
May it not be that we are here to say: 

house, stream, bridge, fruit-tree, pitcher, 
doorway, window, or at the most 

tower and column? 

But to say it, ah, understand me, 

as these things could have no thought of being. 
Is it not our silent planet’s craft 

to so drive lovers until one and all 

are rapt into her mood? 
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Liebende, dass sie die eigne altere Schwelle der Tur 

ein wenig verbrauchen, auch sie, nach den vielen vorher 
und vor den kunftigen . . . , leicht. 

Hier ist des Saglichen Zeit, hier seine Heimat. 

Sprich und bekenn. Mehr als je 

fallen die Dinge dahin, die erlebbaren, denn, 

was sie verdrangend ersetzt, ist ein Tun ohne Bild. 
Tun unter Krusten, die willig zerspringen, sobald 

innen das Handeln entwachst und sich anders begrenzt. 
Zwischen den Hammern besteht 

unser Herz, wie die Zunge 

zwischen den Zahnen, die doch, 

dennoch die preisende bleibt. 


Preise dem Engel die Welt, nicht die unsagliche, ihm 

kannst du nicht grosstun mit herrlich Erfihltem; im Weltall, 

wo er fuhlender fuhlt, bist du ein Neuling, drum zeig 

ihm das Einfache, das, von Geschlecht zu Geschlechtern 
gestaltet, 

als ein Unsriges lebt neben der Hand und im Blick. 

Sag ihm die Dinge. Er wird staunender stehn; wie du standest 

bei dem Seiler in Rom, oder beim Topfer am Nil. 

Zeig ihm, wie gliicklich ein Ding sein kann, wie schuldlos 
und unser, 

wie selbst das klagende Leid rein zur Gestalt sich entschliesst 

dient als ein Ding, oder stirbt in ein Ding —, und jenseits 
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A doorsill: what if two lovers wear away a little 
the far older sill of their own dwelling: 

what if they too, after so many before them 
and so many that are still to come, 

wear down a little? 

Here is articulate time, here the land 

of what can be spoken. See thou proclaim it. 
Now more than ever all that sense perceives 
must fall away, because our acts are shapeless — 
actions whose shell falls easily apart 

when the interior pressure of the aim, 
outgrowing it, takes on another form. 

Between hammerings our heart 

endures, as among teeth our tongue 

which remains still the giver of praise. 


Sing of earth to the angel; not ineffable earth. 

To him can you boast of no rapture. 

You are but lately arrived 

in a world where he feels so much more. 

Show him rather the simple man-made things 

that race after race have fashioned, and that live 

still, in our sight and near to our hands. 

Tell him of things. He will stand beside you and wonder; 

as you once stood in Rome by the maker of rope, 

or by the potter in Egypt. 

Show him how happy a thing can be, how blameless, how 
much ours. 

How even moaning sorrow can take shape 

to serve us in a thing and die there, 

or blessedly transformed 

escapes from violins. 
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selig der Geige entgeht. Und diese, von Hingang 

lebenden Dinge verstehn, dass du sie riihmst; verganglich, 

traun sie ein Rettendes uns, den Verganglichsten, zu. 

Wollen, wir sollen sie ganz im unsichtbarn Herzen ver- 
wandeln 

in — o unenlich — in uns! wer wir am Ende auch seien. 


Erde, ist es nicht dies, was du willst: unsichtbar 

in uns erstehn? — Ist es dein Traum nicht, 

einmal unsichtbar zu sein? — Erde! unsichtbar! 

Was, wenn Verwandlung nicht, ist dein drangender Auftrag? 
Erde, du liebe, ich will. O glaub, es bediirfte 

nicht deiner Friihlinge mehr, mich dir zu gewinnen, einer, 
ach, ein einziger ist schon dem Blute zu viel. 

Namenlos bin ich zu dir entschlossen, von weit her. 
Immer warst du im Recht, und dein heiliger Einfall 

ist der vertrauliche Tod. 

Siehe, ich lebe. Woraus? Weder Kindheit noch Zukunft 
werden weniger. . . . Uberzihliges Dasein 

entspringt mir im Herzen. 


Ratner Maria RILKE 
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These that live by passing 

understand your praise. 

They trust us in their passing, thus to save them — 
we, most transitory. They desire 

to be transformed into our unseen hearts 

and made — oh, without end — a part of us — 
whoever we may finally be. 


Earth, is not this your wish: to rise again 
invisible in us? Is not your dream to be 
some day invisible? An Earth invisible! 
What else this hard pressed mandate 

but to effect this change? 

Oh Earth, dear Earth! I will; nor do I need 
another of your Aprils to persuade me 

since one alone is more than blood can stand. 
I still unnamed belonged to you, long since. 
You have been always right and kindly death 
is your own holy fancy. 

See, I am living. Out of what? 

Neither childhood nor future grow less . . . 
Incalculable being gushes from my heart. 


HEsteER PicKMAN 
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HE first summer I worked for Dan Smith we got stuck 

in the middle of our haying because two of the hired men 
went off on a drunk and remembered in that happy state not 
to come back. 

Gnat, the shrivelled little foreman, seemed glad at first, 
but the boss looked more worried than ever. And his fat wife 
said, ‘Drunken bums like that hates hard work like poison. 
We got to git some strong.farm boys now.” 

Gnat ogled her and whined, “Me and Mose kin finish all 
the haying.” 

She snorted when he mentioned me. 

The boss picked at the broken horn of his nose and scrib- 
bled a letter to the agency in New York. 

A couple of days later as the foreman and I were clearing a 
meadow along the road, we heard the old worm fence creak- 
ing behind us. Up rolled a tremendous Jew with a battered 
suitcase and stuck a slab of a hand under our noses. 

“So you’re the feller from the agency?”’ Gnat cracked a 
sour smile at the card. “We'll be gitting back soon and you 
kin hop up and ride along.” 

HO Ks Captain. 

While he lumbered back to drop his suitcase near the 
fence, Gnat whined, “Nothing more’n a cow. He won’t last 
long.” 

The big Jew heaved up to us and pointed to a fork. “Boys, 
I'll start now.” He must have heard Gnat, for he grinned. 
“My nickname’s Cow. What’s yours?” 

I threw him a fork, and he went at the hay in his shirt 
sleeves and city clothes. He grinned when we roared at his 
antics. 
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He held his pitchfork as if there were a poison adder in 
front of him, and when he did get it into the hay, he tried to 
lift the whole earth with it like a cock of hay. The sweat 
streamed down his face, but he stopped for a moment only to 
watch how we handled our forks, and then he went on again 
digging up sod. 

When the wagon was loaded, he refused to climb up. “It’s 
good discipline to walk when you don’t want to.” He lum- 
bered behind the wagon, chewing on a spear of grass. 

When he saw the boss, he burst out laughing, “My name’s 
Cow.” The boss seemed satisfied at the first shot and ordered 
that the other bed be made in the room where I slept. 

Disappointed that no handsome stripling stood before her, 
the fat missus grumbled that he could make the bed himself 
if he was in that hurry. But when she heard the new man’s 
hearty laugh and felt his eyes on her, she shuffled upstairs. 

Cow showed up in some faded khaki for evening chores. 
Clumsy at first with the cows, he showed infinite patience 
fiddling with their teats. He’d get up with a sort of bow and 
pat a kicking heifer. As it was flytime and unbearably hot, 
the rest of us clubbed the brutes until their muzzles ran red 
snot. “That ain’t discipline being so nervous with your dumb 
sisters,” he boomed across the barn at us. 

Smelling of milk, he sat beside the boss’s two kids at 
supper and patted them. “I got to get a pair, too.” 

“So you’re married, Cow, and run away from your wife.” 
Gnat winked at the fat missus. 

Cow laughed. “Young feller, it takes more than you to get 
my goat. I had a grandfather in Russia, who used to call my 
grandma Cow, too, but hell! she was sharp as the old knives 
she’d sharpen on the edge of her pots. Afraid of nothing and 
always on the go. I come out here to be like a cow and get 
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rid of some itches that ain’t good for discipline and study 
farm conditions. I’m a carpenter by trade, but it’s slack now. 
And anyway there can’t be much of a revolution without the 
farmer horning in.” 

He guffawed to see the expressions on our faces. 

The first night he was with us we had the regular bottling 
to do in the milk shed. Dead-tired, we crept down the red 
clay road, stable lamps swinging, while he rolled behind 
whistling. Gnat seemed more peevish than ever probably 
because the missus had looked at the big fellow two or three 
times across the table. As Cow leaned against the shed and 
admired the sky pulsing with stars, he said something about 
most Jews being heavy blabbers and light workers. 

Cow just smiled and picked up an old bottle. He grunted a 
little and the bottle cracked in his hand, and then, as he 
shouted a shout that rolled over the hills, he shivered the 
bottle in his awful paw. “Only a little trick, Captain.” 

Gnat seemed to shrivel up more and didn’t give another 
peep in the milk shed. 

The boss sighed, “You’re a pretty good man. Jesus, I was 
hefty myself once but never like that . . . a goddamn bull 
trampling a feller don’t do him much good. . . .” 

“So farming ain’t a joke,” Cow said, dusting his hands. 

“Tt’s a hell of a one. I got ruptured monkeying with a 
stuck wagon and then the lousy bull.’”’ He crept out into the 
night. “See you git everything to rights.” 

When the three of us were done, we waded through the 
wet grass up to the farmhouse. 

Gnat tried to get friendly. He sniggered, “‘After the boss, 
he found he weren’t going to be good for much, he crawls 
downstairs and gits his rifle. He used to be a feller with a 
terrible temper, but now he ain’t got the guts of chawed 
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sparrow grass. He begins peppering that there bull from his 
bedroom. He carried it on slow till the bull stood on his head 
and then was astraddle the fence and over in the road. Then 
he shoots him right through the ear fine’s silk.” 

Cow looked at me and said nothing. 

Up in our hot bedroom he undressed and stood naked, his 
chest slashed in places and tattooed with a splendid woman 
with a hammer in one hand and a sickle in the other. He said 
something about her being without either and without 
clothes, but for the sake of somebody who liked him, as he 
had been unable to get her off, he had had all added. Grinning, 
he began writing a letter on some old-fashioned paper with a 
mark like a sealed fountain in the corner. As he wrote he fired 
questions at me, and I explained I was working on the farm 
to get some material for some farm stories. 

He grunted and little by little threw some of the clothes off 
his life. 

When he was five, his family came to America and settled 
in Passaic where his father managed to make some money in 
the handkerchief business. He went to the public schools for 
about ten years and then, after he became too big to keep 
away from the shopgirls and took to reading Jack London, he 
ran away to sea. He’d been everything but a farmer. During 
the war he worked in South America in a quartz mine where 
he lost all his hair inside of a few weeks because of the heat 
and sweat. He spent almost one year tramping the Andes 
backbone, and there were days when he was without water 
and had to soften his grub with his own urine. Back in the 
states he joined a circus as strong man, finally drifting east. 
Here he got married last year, still had fits of restlessness; 
every other day suffering hell to remember himself playing 
with holystones like dice on the decks of rat-infested tubs. 
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“Lousy system that makes a feller with guts something 
like an outcast. I’m a carpenter by trade and I won’t quit till 
I help make a coffin for it.’’ He laughed and finished his 
letter. 

As he tried to put his part of the room into shipshape, he 
rumbled, “‘ Now supposing you bowl over some pin-head pub- 
lisher and get your stuff popular and get rich, won’t every- 
thing be hell yet for most everybody in the same rotten 
system? You writers only worrying about yourselves and 
sticking out all your nice parts like a whore before a looking 
glass or a customer. Even London was like the rest some- 
times. Have you read this?” 

He chucked “The Iron Heel”’ at me and then jumped into 
bed, where he began reading a pamphlet. I soon fell asleep 
and when I woke after midnight he was still up, examining 
with care a little buffalo-chested moth he had caught. 

I thought I’d have a hell of a job getting him up at about 
four o’clock for milking. He was up, however, even before the 
hollow-eyed boss and sniffing Gnat. 

He began to get the hang of milking, and the swollen bags 
seemed no more than toys in his immense paws. During 
meals he ate more than all of us put together and between 
them outworked us all. The knack of pitching came to him 
the second day, and he had the sore Gnat buried underneath 
his cocks of hay more than once in the meadow next the farm- 
house, to the great amusement of the fat missus. 

He radiated so much energy that even the ailing boss took 
on another hay wagon, and in about two weeks we were far 
ahead of our haying schedule. Then we turned to weeding the 
truck on our fours, and Cow took to it like a duck to water, 
his shirt bellying out in the terrific heat like an immense 
bladder full of quarts of sweat. 
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Though we were on our feet from four every morning until 
about nine at night, he would wash his clothes before going to 
bed (of the hired men only Gnat had his washed) and then 
walk two miles to the post office to mail his letters. Back 
from his hike he would gab until past midnight with anyone 
he could keep from hitting the hay. And in spite of such 
prodigious tirelessness, he sighed to me once, “Nothing 
helps much. Now I'll roll around in bed, the flesh like a jib- 
boom.” 

Whenever he could he dragged me Sundays to town, where 
he got into baseball games with some of the farm boys 
behind the feed store or horseplayed with them and told them 
about sefioritas sweet and bitter as Canton ginger. After such 
stories he’d invariably grow sarcastic about their being so 
dumb about a system that worked them like oxen and had 
some of them hopping as though they were having shotguns 
of rock salt spraying their hindquarters. One morning as we 
passed the church, he burst into gargantuan laughter and 
pulled me in after him. After the sermon, he talked to the 
minister and left him startled with, “My dear feller, you 
need a buglight working in such darkness.” Out in the road 
he said, “You got to give that Jesus Christ credit. He didn’t 
give a pinch of guano for his family or the women and just 
sailed without tacking for his idea with good discipline. Ever 
read that French feller Barbusse?”’ 

The fat missus thought he was showing some interest in her 
because he washed and dried dishes for her a couple of times, 
and once, when she wasn’t well, even kneaded dough and 
baked a half dozen loaves. But he explained to me that he 
was making a thorough study of farm conditions and added 
that it was good discipline for a man of his type to hang 
around such a splendid field of flesh. 
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One hot morning after the boss had driven the milk truck 
to the dairy, Cow and I went up to the orchard for some 
spicy apples which he could eat by the peck. We heard some 
whispering in the fencerow of the lot adjoining the orchard. 
We sneaked up. There lay the fat woman all spread out like a 
field with her two cocks of breasts and Gnat fussing around 
her. 

Cow tightened up and stared at me. 

“That’s an old story,” I whispered. 

“And he — he lets her get away with it?” 

“Can’t help himself. The farm’s hers. There’s his condi- 
tion.” 

“Leading a lie of a life. Hell! and they call me a cow. 
Why, they’re the ones being jumped — all of them and you, 
too.” 

In the barn during evening chores when Gnat shrilled his 
favorite song about his wanting to be like boar hogs because 
of their tirelessness to please sows, Cow burst into a roar of 
bitter laughter. “Every little bug worried about its own appe- 
tite and the whole world go hang — no trying to wrestle it 
down even for a good cause.” He spat into the drop and 
yanked so hard at her teats that the heifer kicked. He got 
up and knocked her down with a blow of his fist. 

At the supper table he couldn’t sit still for a moment, but 
pitched in with his first bite about the working conditions on 
farms and how everybody didn’t worry a goddamn so long 
as he filled his bellies and women. 

The boss turned brick-red. “If you don’t like it, you kin go 
back to Russia you’re always batting so much about.” 

Cow only let out his rumbling laugh while the fat woman 
smiled at him as though she were drunk. 

A couple of days later as I was sharpening some mowing 
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machine knives in the tool house, I heard the boss and him 
yelling at each other as they were slopping the pigs. 

“You got to have guts. She ain’t bad looking and you can’t 
blame her much. You don’t even know if those kids are yours. 
Chuck the lie of a life you’re leading and — ” 

There was the sound of a smack. 

I looked out and saw the boss held up in those big paws like 
a trussed capon. 

“But you’re living a lie — a goddamn lie, fool you.” 

The boss flapped his hands helplessly and began sobbing 
like a kid. ““What the hell diff-diffrince makes to you?” 

Cow dropped him in a heap in a pig’s wallow. “I’m stronger 
and I’m responsible for you. You’re living a lie and making 
things rottener, little stinkbug, you.” 

His thumb hung down like a teat. He tugged at it and it 
snapped back into place while the sweat beaded up all over 
him and stood in wreaths on his bald head. 

The boss sat in the wallow and just simply cried not only 
from sheer humiliation but also, probably, from remembering 
his helplessness and the long barren field of life still before 
him. After a while he got up and blinked around, but nobody 
was in sight. 

I thought that after this scrap, Cow would be surely fired. 
Nothing came of it. And still, hammer and tongs, he went at 
the three of us. The missus, her skirts yanked up to her knees, 
listened with her oxlike eyes on him. The jealous Gnat tried 
to show his sting several times. 

“They’re slackers — always talking about the rich that 
worked for it.” 

The boss said huskily, “Some wants to, and they can’t.” 

“You got the ticket now,”’ Cow cried. 

A sick grin tugged at the boss’s face, the first I had seen ina 
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long time. He spoke out and didn’t mind his wife. “It ain’t 
every day they kills a bull and throws the ballocks to the 
poor. Don’t that show something’s out of gear? Who gits the 
ballocks all the time?”’ He couldn’t keep his face from creas- 
ing and stumped out into the night. 

When we were up in our room, Cow smacked the slabs of 
his hands together. ‘He'll wake up yet.” 

I said, “You’d better hold your horses or something’ll 
happen around here. You’re so fanatic about — ”’ 

He laughed and sat down to write another letter on the 
paper with the mark like a sealed fountain. “My dear feller, 
when a man’s right, he’s always what you call fanatic.” 

“But life’s too complicated to butt into other people’s 
affairs. One should be an indifferentist like Chekhov and at 
the same time liberal and open and — ” 

“Open like a whore. Chuck your Chekhov into a cow drop. 
A feller’s got responsibilities. Read this.” He fired a pam- 
phlet at me and went downstairs to get a drink. 

He came up laughing. “Sh, sh . . . She ambushed me in 
the kitchen and said she’d do my washing for me. And I 
shouldn’t be worried about the boss, he couldn’t fire me no 
matter what I did.” 

He was a little restless, however, and went to bed instead 
of finishing his letter. He kept sighing, “Nothing helps much. 
I wonder how poor redhead looks away from me so long.” 

The next few days he worked around with less pep and was 
glad to get away to build a chicken coop for the leghorn 
pullets. Gnat and I finished up the last of the hay that sea- 
son, some redtop in the poorest meadow, by the time he was 
through with his carpentering. 

Our next big job was to cut the oats which we were going to 
use for hay. We got it down and then began filling the barn 
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near the farmhouse with it. Gnat stayed on the wagon un- 
loading, while I drove the team which pulled the grapnel fork 
full of oats up to the rail on the rooftree and then dumped it 
in the mow when the trip rope was jerked. Cow was up in the 
mow and did the work of at least two good men. 

The first day we carted the oats, his spirits seemed to have 
jumped over the moon. He told me that the boss had takén 
one of his pamphlets and had spent one of his sleepless nights 
trying to dope it out. Also the night before when he had come 
back from his hike to town, he had found the missus putter- 
ing around the kitchen in her nightgown. 

“My discipline was O. K. I just patted her on her moon 
and sent her back to bed.” Then he looked at me. “Do you 
believe me?” 

“Sure I do.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and climbed up to the mow 
where Gnat, who was getting more jealous of him day by day, 
tried to swamp him under huge dumps of oats. It couldn’t be 
done so easily to a man who could handle two full milk cans 
as though they were Indian clubs. Cow began to tease him by 
pulling the horses back on their haunches by tugging on the 
rope. 

Gnat started snarling at him until even the boss, who sat 
among the pecking chickens in the barnyard watching us, 
asked him in a wheedling tone to stop. 

“Like hell I will. Who the hell are your”’ 

The boss turned red and looked down at his hands. 

Cow yelled, “You little bug, shut up or I’ll come down and 
squash you.” Then, stripped to the waist, his back to the 
wagon, he went on with his work up in the mow. 

One had to be careful how one handled the trip rope, and 
now Gnat, mad as the devil, jerked it so the grapnel fork 
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slipped from its car and shot like a huge spider down on the 
broad back. Light as a cocksparrow on his feet when he had 
to be, Cow jumped and flew from under it. One of its teeth 
struck him and bowled him over. Gnat hurled his pitchfork 
into the hay on the barn floor and backed his horses until 
they crashed into the silo in the yard. He swung his fist and 
shrilled, “I seen you in the kitchen with her, I seen you last 
night.” 

With a bellow Cow picked himself up and jumped from the 
mow — a distance of about thirty feet. The barn floor was 
packed with hay; he had dived down a number of times. I 
expected him to bound up like a rubber ball and get Gnat 
with one bounce and knock hell out of him. 

Something awful, however, seemed to happen. When the 
dust cleared, he was astraddle the pitchfork Gnat had hurled 
handle up into the hay. It must have gone quite a distance 
into him, for as he crashed to the floor he jerked his hands 
and feet like one of those wooden toy men with strings 
pulled in back. 

How we managed to get that limp bulk to the bedroom is 
still a miracle to me. Each of us was bathed in blood. The 
boss, almost out of his mind, called up the veterinary first. 
Gnat kept on snivelling, “Lousy fork.” 

When the doctor came, that awful tail of wood had to be 
pulled out. Neither the boss nor I could stand it, and we left 
the room. Gnat helped and showed he had guts, and so did 
the missus after she had quietened the scared kids. 

“Tt was long’s a bull’s rod,” Gnat told us later. “And that 
feller wouldn’t take nothing but yell ‘Pull,’ and then he went 
off.” 

He was the nurse that night and helped the doctor, who 
stayed on and gave Cow needles. The boss and I sat under a 
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sky with a moon like a broken thumbnail and shivered. Just 
before milking at dawn I plucked up enough courage and 
climbed the spotted stairs. 

He was lying still and at last opened chewed lips. “No 
discipline,” he mumbled, “I’m a bug, too . . .” His face 
twisted as he whispered something about poor redhead, and 
then his muscles knotted and a great red bubble broke from 
his mouth. 

I blundered downstairs. 

Towards evening he died. 

We went through his papers with the marks like sealed 
fountains and found his city address. In answer to our tele- 
gram the phone rang that midnight and the missus blurted 
out the whole story. Next morning with the first train, there 
appeared a tall pregnant woman, head red and cut so close 
that it resembled a daisy that had lost its petals; with her was 
an old Jew with a beard like a nose bag who kept oying con- 
tinually after the first glimpse at the corpse. 

They stayed up in his room all day without eating a bite 
while the body was in the hands of the undertaker. The wife 
wept only once and that was at night when we overheard her 
father say, ‘“‘I told you not to let him go, him with strange 
ideas and no feelings to be a family man.” 

Next morning the feedman, who was also the undertaker, 
came in his big car, loaded on the tremendous coffin and the 
two mourners, and lumbered towards the city. 

The whole nasty business seemed to take the starch out of 
us. We didn’t do anything but our chores that whole day. 
After supper the missus and Gnat stole away into the warm 
evening to solace themselves. 

The boss, who was trying to play with the kids on the 
lawn, quivered. “‘ Now they ain’t even hiding about it.” 
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I walked over to him wearily. “Dan, I’m leaving tomor- 
row.” 

He jerked back in a scared fashion. “Going!” 

“No use, I’ve got to go.” 

“You been here so long and winter we give you some time 
for that there writing of yourn.” He blinked down at his 
hands. “You’re part of the family.” 

Always suspicious of me, Gnat was glad to see me go, and 
the missus scratched herself and said, “We'll git from now 
on only real farmboys.”’ 

The boss drove me over to the station next morning with 
the milk. I lugged along an old suitcase, my Chekhov to 
read on the train, and a heavy heart. It was raining and the 
red clay roads and the wet grass looked as though a huge cow 
had been disembowelled and bled over the broad countryside. 

At the station we shook hands, and he held on for a mo- 
ment. ““I’msorry, Dan, but something’s got a hellhold on me. 
I feel I need guts and I owed somebody more than money. I 
got to get back to the city.” 

We looked at each other and he probably like me saw again 
our fellow worker of the summer, who had come in our midst 
like a bomb and, bursting himself, planted his fragments in 
some of us, perhaps, forever. 

He let go and made two fists that looked like ballocks. “I 
— I feel like I owe somebody something, something like a 
shotgun.” His face broke. He ran to the truck and it bucked 
down the road. 

I climbed into the train and tried to read some Chekhov, 
but I felt too miserable. I imagined hearing strange sounds. I 
took out my pipe and went into the smoker where I sat among 
mill workers on their way to the mills. 

Moe Bracin 
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so standing, our eyes filled with wind, and the 
whining rigging over us, 1 implore you to 
notice how the keen ship lifts (skilfully 

like some bird which is all birds but more fleet) 
herself against the air — and whose do you 
suppose possibly are certain hands, terse 

and invisible, with large first new stars 
knitting the structure of distinct sunset 


driving white spikes of silence into joists 
hewn from hugest colour 
(and which night hoists 

miraculously above the always 
- beyond such wheres and fears or any when 
unwondering immense directionless 
horizon) 

— do you perhaps know these workmen? 


I] 


somewhere i have never travelled, gladly beyond 

any experience, your eyes have their silence: 

in your most frail gesture are things which enclose me, 
or which i cannot touch because they are too near 
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your slightest look easily will unclose me 

though i have closed myself as fingers, 

you open always petal by petal myself as Spring opens 
(touching skilfully, mysteriously) her first rose 


or if your wish be to close me, i and 

my life will shut very beautifully, suddenly, 
as when the heart of this flower imagines 
the snow carefully everywhere descending; 


nothing which we are to perceive in this world equals 
the power of your intense fragility: whose texture 
compels me with the colour of its countries, 
rendering death and forever with each breathing 


(1 do not know what it is about you that closes 
and opens; only something in me understands 


the voice of your eyes is deeper than all roses) 
nobody, not even the rain, has such small hands 


E. E. Cummincs 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COSTA PIUS DELVE ASD IV ENA 
COMMEDIA 


To The Editor: 


I 


In reply to your earlier letter.* Your statement about live types 
etc. amounts to saying that there is good low life in America. 
There is good low life anywhere. The lower it is the less it is national 
and the less it reflects any credit or interest on the particular place 
in which it exists. 

I can only repeat my malediction: God eternally damblast a 
country that spends billions interfering with people’s diet and that 
can not support a single printing press which will print stuff that 
people like me want to read; 1.e., regardless of immediate fiscal 
profit. 

The endowments are sabotaged. Even when some vague and good- 
natured millionaire “founds” something with allegedly cultural or 
creative intent, the endowment is handed over to academic emi- 
nences who are as incapable of picking a first class painter or writer 
as I shd. be of making a sound report on a copper mine. The one 
thing they are sure to hate is the germ of original capacity. They 
will go on backing the Howells, the Tarkingtons and the W. 
Churchills to the end of their ignominious history. 

My heading was found in the local pharmacy. I asked for a 
certain brand of excellent American toilet paper and the pharmacien 
replied with this epitaph on Anglo Saxon civilization.: ““E essage- 
rate. Costa piu della Divina Commedia.” Yes he wd. sell it to me, 
but really it cost too much. It cost more than the Divina Commedia. 

Our race still maintains this proportion in estimate. It is the 
reversal of the old epigram about hyacinths. 


* The editor suggested that Mr. Pound return to this country. He offered as bait 
such phenomena as gangsters as interesting parallels to the Malatesta of the Cantos. 
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2 


re/ style in America. YES. and it is worth irritating people and 
sticking to that somewhat Toryish (tho’ not fundamentally Tory) 
position however unpopular. 

BUT it is dangerous internally and ex — 

danger of Concord school omitting to notice Whitman. 

Historically, people in rough environment, if they have any 
sensibility or perceptions want “culture an’ refinement” 

Whitman embodying nearly everything one disliked etc. 

failure to see the wood for the trees. 


/// 

Secondly or thirdly 

Danger of confusing your (for example) lyric impulse and yr/ 
editorial function. 

As lyricist you can WANT (and shd/ want) whatever you damn 

lease. 

: Editorial function something very different. 
In that function one has to (at least) observe, admit the capacities 
of people who like what one does NOT like. 


Life wd. have been (in my case) much less interesting if I had 
waited till Joyce, Lewis, Eliot, D/H/Lawrence etc. complied with 
what my taste was in 1908. 


Hel 
Oh HELL, how shall I put it. My son, elucidate thine own bloody 
damn point of view, by its contrast to others, not by trying to 
make the others conform. 


All right/ you want a STYLE out of America. Stick at it. 
BUT when it comes it mayn’t be where you are lookin’ fer it. 
As editor all you can do is to get the best of what is done 
A. from those you more or less agree with. 
B. from those you DONT. 
and in latter case you can editorially profess to be conscious of an 
energy, which you believe to be wrongly directed. 


Ezra Pounp 
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KReEUTZBERG: WIGMAN: Pas p’ACIER: THE FUTURE 


There is actually in this country a potential audience for dancers, 
a fact of the most obvious, initial and overwhelming importance. 
People in America like to look at dancing. But whether or not there 
exists an audience for a permanent ballet is another question. The 
Germans, — Kreutzberg, Georgi and Wigman, numerous American 
soloists with their supporting “‘groups”’; — Graham, Strawbridge, 
Findlay, etc., can more than fill a fair-sized Broadway theatre on 
many Sunday evenings. They even mass together and play for a 
week, or the mime, Angna Enters, can give eight consecutive per- 
formances at least once a season in New York City, aside from the 
rest of her provincial tours and not count it money lost. Then there 
is Argentina and the Denishawn dancers. It may be salutary to 
take stock of the present quality and condition of the exhibitions 
with which these dancers satisfy themselves. For at the present day, 
in the United States of America, though there is considerable en- 
ergy in both audience and performer there can hardly be said to 
exist a single demonstration which could seriously occupy for one 
performance a continental balletomane. That is, an intelligent 
Frenchman, for example, who had known Pavlowa, Nijinsky, 
Karsavina, the later Diaghilev group, or the ballets at even provin- 
cial opera houses from Copenhagen to Turin. The continental in 
New York, to be sure, would probably amuse himself at the Palace 
for good tap-dancing or at the Savoy in Harlem for the Rumba or 
the Lindy Hop. But this Chronicle is occupied with the so-called 
“conscious” or “‘artistic”’ dancers, not “folk-dancing.” 

Though the Diaghilev ballet could have provided us with some 
sort of critical standards if our memories had been good, many of us 
today were too young to have seen their last visit in 1917, and a 
comparative few only, had the good fortune to see them abroad. 
Pavlowa’s successive farewells gave but the special fragrance of her 
own unique perfection. She was somehow never able to be sure of 
her preéminence and sacrificed a synthesis by employing second- or 
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third-rate partners and corps de ballet to project herself all the 
further to the front. Isadora Duncan’s memory is not brightened by 
the loose legacy either of her disciples, or her too easily inherited 
discipline. And though Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn mean the 
American Ballet to too many Americans, one is ungrateful to forget 
their historical priority, if one can little respect their taste and lack 
of selection. Their main value is in an accurate approximation of 
international folk dances. Then whom have we seen to give us a 
taste of what dancing can do, can be? 


II 


Harald Kreutzberg, with his partner Yvonne Georgi, has worked 
up a considerable enthusiasm by their duet appearances all over this 
country. By continental standards, where a dancer’s technique is 
as presupposed as craftsmanship to a carpenter, Kreutzberg is a very 
negligible phenomenon, and his partner has the slight grace of com- 
parative competence. Kreutzberg is a sketchy technician on any 
basis of classical dancing. He has a few favorite gestures which are 
effective in themselves but which he irrelevantly employs in his 
every creation, no matter what the intention of the design. He just 
likes to look effective. Dancing has as many hells as any other art, 
only the exhibitionism manifested by a direct bodily fagade is more 
immediately apparent, perhaps, and no less painful than in “True 
Confessions.” In fact Kreutzberg is no dancer at all. He is a mime. 
He mimes a subject matter of German post-expressionism; madness, 
infantilism, the nonsense of an insane pierrot; a tiresome roman- 
ticism of the reiterated unusual. He makes little noises, he stamps 
his feet, he grimaces, he comes in with a tulip bound (by a baby 
blue ribbon) round his shaved pate, and throws off the overtones of 
a eunuch’s petulant humor which is as grotesque as the failures of a 
female impersonator. Only when he can afford to be dignified as in 
his Persian dance can he justify himself as an artist to any but the 
most gullible and personally voracious public. 


II] 


Mary Wigman has been demonstrated as the triumph of mind 
over matter. In her case it is an easy and irrelevant triumph. Never- 
theless, since Isadora Duncan there has been no one in New York 
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who has whipped up dance followers into such a righteous cream of 
frenzy. We have been told that “this is not a woman but a priest- 
ess, dancing.” Only Stark Young in the New Republic and Frank 
Sullivan in the New Yorker held out against the universal determi- 
nation of an almost angry approval. But Mary Wigman isa destruc- 
tive dancer and her influence is dangerous. In her own case, for as 
yet we have not seen a whole ballet of her training, she has com- 
pletely disintegrated the continuous flow of pose and gesture into a 
series of static or abruptly shifting positions. She is at a complete 
loss, for instance, when she attempts to negotiate a turn. She 
chooses to “‘interpret”’ only the most cosmic of “‘ideas,’’ which is 
convenient since it irons out any exact meaning into a flat general- 
ization of the ambiguous, subjective and equivocal. Bliss, ecstasy, 
release, revolt, terror, enchantment lead finally, pursued to their 
inevitable climax, to what but exhaustion? And so Mary Wigman 
finishes almost every dance by falling in a collapsed heap on the 
floor. But it is not the exhaustion of the body; she can do astonish- 
ing things with her body. She can raise herself from the floor as if 
by her navel and elevate her belly so that she appears to have, like 
the Diana of Ephesus, double pairs of breasts. She can whirl around 
in a dance called “‘Monotony” with nearly the equilibrium of phys- 
ical control that is the common property of any good vaudeville 
artist. No, it is not the exhaustion of the body; it is the complete 
and pitiful exhaustion of the imagination. It is the poverty in the 
spirit of a woman who determines that in spite of a lack of physical 
grace, in spite of recognized traditional systems (unexplored, but 
tacitly agreed to be defunct) she will be, a Dancer. She might 
equally well have been an amateur tennis champion or a lay- 
psychoanalyst. There is no impulse to dance, to understand the 
restrictions and limitations of the body, to control the body as a 
medium of expression, — rather than of self-expression.* Mary 


* “Standing in the center of the space, eyes closed, the danseuse feels the weight 
of the atmosphere resting upon her limbs. Hesitatingly she lifts her arm, cleaving 
the invisible body of space, pressing forward, the feet following — thus creating the 
direction. Space appears to be reaching for her, pulling back from the newly created 
road; counter direction — a game, up and down, forward and back, a meeting of 
one’s self, a struggle in space for space — the Dance. Quietly tender, and ragingly 
wild:” Signed statement of Wigman quoted in the May Dance Magazine. 
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Wigman is damned by the sin of pride. Her popularity is dependent 
upon the admiration of similar unfortunates who identify their aims 
at self-expression with her complete self-exposal; hence the bitter- 
ness of their acclaim. 

But they are comparatively harmless; they have not indulged in 
the tour-de-force of the creation of a “new” system of physical 
action. Wigman herself is dangerous because by the strength of her 
personal appeal she can seduce such passivity into mistaken danc- 
ing. She believes and teaches that anyone can dance. It requires no 
particular dedication; it is an idiom which she can provide. In a 
similar manner anyone can indulge in the therapeutic writing of 
“poetry,” anyone can paint “pictures”; only in a lesser degree 
compose ‘“‘music,”’ or build “‘architecture.” In these last cases, 
fortunately, the technique is more patently explicit. 


IV 


Then there is the so-called American dancing, depending on ideas 
from various heterodox schools of continental choreography, never 
used in the purity of their oblique invention but always with the 
little personal modifications of innumerable petit-maitres. It would 
be too cruel and too easy to enumerate the various recitalists of the 
past New York season. But one cannot let the performance of 
Prokofiev’s “Pas d’Acier” pass by without a word. It is the arch- 
type of “artistic”? American dancing. From its example can be 
drawn many valuable references as to the present state and future 
possibilities of ballet in this country. 

The League of Composers and the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation under the unique control of a very able musician, Mr. Leo- 
pold Stokowski, are responsible for the “Pas d’Acier,” or Beat of 
Steel, an industrial ballet by Serge Prokofiev originally created for 
the Diaghilev repertory, with choreography by Leonide Massine. 
Mr. Stokowski has in his hands an enormous amount of power. 
More than any other person he can affect the fortunes of ballet in 
America. With a wonderful orchestra trained by his hand, generous 
patronage both from financial and intellectual angles, — what 
designer or musician could afford to refuse any aid he could care to 
command? Last year Massine arranged Strawinsky’s Rites of 
Spring as the first danced performance in this country, and it was 
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better than one had dared to hope, which, when all was considered, 
was not much. The year before came Strawinsky’s ‘‘Noces” in a 
Chauve Souris performance which at least had the virtues of con- 
sistency. Even this year in the Oedipus Rex, with Robert Edmond 
Jones’ superb dolls, Stokowski conducted a distinguished perform- 
ance of the first rank. In each of these ballets and their subsidiary 
events one felt the single hand of a directing conductor. That is, 
there was an idea, which, right or wrong, was advanced and ar- 
rived at some sort of conclusion. 

The “Pas d’Acier,” with an almost unforgivable generosity, was 
put in the hands of a scenery designer, Lee Simonson, who has on 
occasion done effective work for the New York Theatre Guild. Not 
only was he to design the scenery and costumes, but also he was to 
rewrite the scenario of the action and largely influence the pattern 
of the choreography. 

A stage designer is a valuable subsidiary to a theatrical adven- 
ture. If he is a Gordon Craig he may even be a scholar, a philosopher 
and an actor. He is rarely a dramatist or a dancer. The man who 
writes a scenario for a ballet should have the rudimentary knowledge 
of the ways in which bodies in combination can be moved most 
effectively to create a formal dance. In the first place the Simonson 
scenery was weak Meyerhold; ineffective and impractical. The 
libretto was infantile in the extreme and entirely literary in atti- 
tude; literal, pointless — confused. 

Pas d’ Acier is a satiric dance commentary on the rhythm of machine in- 
dustry and its efficiency, visualized in an American environment. Human 
laborers, driven by foremen, go through weary motions on an upper level, 
first primitive slave work, finally machine routine. Two efficiency experts 
try to stir these beings to faster movement. . . . Below, a belt, symbolizing 
natural forces as yet unliberated, heaves, unformed. . . . Three carefree 
peasant figures enter; then the bourgeoisie — pompous preachers, professors, 
flappers, etc., who join the bucolic figures and dance about them. Suddenly 
the three central figures of the symbolic belt — Coal, Iron and Steel — 
plunge into their midst and throw them into confusion. The efficiency ex- 
perts, unable to control the scene, strangle the peasants. Finally the human 
belt, animated to a point of frenzy, rush down in revolt. But their attempt 
to throttle the bourgeoisie is subdued by soldiers with tear bombs and gas 
masks. They return to their belt, to its monotonous routine, only now at a 
faster tempo. Everything is again in place; the experts dance in triumph. 
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On a top level a symbolic belt of men were whipped by Assyrian 
slave-drivers denoting the age-old procession of labor from the 
Pharaohs to the U. S. S. R. Below, a human belt of machine- 
deadened beings nervously gyrated. On the back drop there swung 
the shadow of sickle and hammer, inverted and out of time. 

Although it is almost necessary for the librettist of a ballet to 
have a working idea of the technique of dancing, it is indispensable 
that the actual choreographer be a dancer. Whatever else Edwin 
Strawbridge may be, he surely cannot be called a dancer. A dancer 
has an orderly imagination in relation to shifting groups of human 
beings. A dancer would never have tolerated the appalling confu- 
sion of monotonous calisthenics that distinguished the human and 
symbolic belts. A dancer would have insisted on an attempt at pre- 
cision, at a close attack. The worst of it was — there was not even a 
perfunctory demonstration as the curtain ran down. Scattered ap- 
plause and sheepish silence. Well, thought the audience, this must 
be the “‘modern” dancing — we’ve heard so much about. Yet if 
there had been only a few healthy hisses, so many dance enthusiasts 
would have considered it a philistine gesture against “new art 
forms.” 


Vv 


“Pas d’Acier” is past. No use in killing a corpse. Although if one 
is willing to be polite and undemonstrative it is more than likely 
that the League of Composers will be forced into a similar disaster 
next year. The League is a convenient and powerful organization. 
They deserve and need take only the best. 

Would it be impertinent to suggest to those at the head of such 
organizations as the League of Composers that there is no particular 
excellence in experiment, unless the experimenters know enough of 
their material and craft to warrant an exhibition, which is more 
than a sketch, or a mass of sketches for an inchoate impulse? When 
all is said and done, there is for us in the West only one idiom of 
consciously creative dancing. The five positions of classical ballet 
may be embroidered upon indefinitely. It is a rigid medium only 
when rigidly developed. It accepts and assimilates influences from 
outside of its regimen, from folk-dancing to Dalcroze. If Wigman 
had anything to offer it could assimilate Wigman. Classical ballet 
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teaches precision, a knowledge of the formal handling of the human 
body by no means artificial. It does not cramp one’s style any more 
than good manners. It does not crush individuality except when the 
individual is an exhibitionist, a compensator for some personal lack 
of prestige. It teaches the dignity of the-universal, the anonymous, 
the interest inherent in the odject of expression. People who find 
classical ballet outworn either know only superficially of its exterior 
or enough to be frightened lazily by the rigors of its routine. There 
is no easy short cut to it — but it is no more difficult to learn how 
to dance we// than to skate, or sail, or shoot, or ride or play tennis 
well. It is a question of form and of the excellence of the individual 
in that form. 

It would be wonderful if the League of Composers could found a 
ballet for use in their performances. The best dancers in the coun- 
try today are probably Rosina Galli of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, whose memorable Petrushka will be revived next year; Ruth 
Page of Chicago, who has done fine work in the “Histoire d’un 
Soldat”; Harriet Hoctor of the Ziegfeld circuit; Tamara Geva, 
now in ““Three’s a Crowd,” but shortly entering the talkies, and 
the Albertina Rasch girls. These people might occasionally teach or 
star, with the background of a school as corps de ballet. Such paint- 
ers as John Marin, Covarubias, or Diego Rivera could collaborate 
on the decor. Georges Balanchine at Copenhagen, Serge Lifar at 
the Paris Opera, Leonide Massine at the Roxy in New York are all 
brilliant and practiced choreographers. They could no doubt be 
induced to appear here. 

Americans appreciate good dancing. They go to the play too often 
because there is no place else to go. The drama weakens yearly, for 
its only present vein, naturalism, has been better tapped by the 
talkies. They go to the talkies, too often, to be hypnotized into an 
unquestioning stare. Lyricism and ritual, the poetry of human 
bodies in fluid action are as exciting and amusing today as they ever 
were. They could be made remunerative. A half-educated public 
awaits a good classical ballet. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that next year the League of 
Composers will give us Strawinsky’s “ Apollo, Leader of the Muses” 
in the wonderful choreography of Balanchine — a masterpiece of 
classical dancing brought up to date, with the costumes by Chanel, 
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and decor by whatever American could improve on Bauchant; — 
R. E. Jones or Aline Bernstein, whose “Orpheus in Hades” at 
Westchester was such a perfect background for Ballet. And per- 
haps on the same-to-be-memorable evening Strawinsky’s “Renard” 
with Lifar’s acrobatics or a good ballet. by Prokofiev, “The Prodi- 
gal Son”; — or a Mexican dance, or anything but Wigmanism, to 
show that such organizations as the League of Composers are 
worthy successors to the greatness of Diaghilev. 
Lincotn KirsTE1n 
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A week or so before the opening of Tau, an automobile speeding 
along a California highway plunged over an embankment and car- 
ried F. W. Murnau to his death. The loss his death brought has 
been variously estimated; but, definitely, it has made a gap in the 
small circle of directors whose work, principally in the silent movie, 
had distinction. Death removed the chance of further collabora- 
tion between two'men, Flaherty and Murnau, whose work together 
on Tabu produced as fine results as that other noteworthy collabo- 
ration between Eisenstein and Alexandrov produced in Old and New 
and Ien Days That Shook the World. 

When the German-made Last Laugh was released in this country 
for the first time, in the twenties, a definite movie method could be 
seen working toward a definite end. Murnau had done what a 
number of people had been hoping for a long time could be done: 
the movie camera was made to do things other than simply elabo- 
rate subtitles. Charlie Chaplin had, of course, taken a confessedly 
banal idea in 4 Woman of Paris and cut out all the pictorial and 
subtitle verbiage thick in previous pictures. Murnau had taken a 
fairly complex idea and found adequate camera devices to express 
it. The pantomime everyone had thought to be the derived art of 
the movies was not discoverable in The Last Laugh. The doorman 
got drunk, but not in the way a pantomimic actor with subordinate 
properties got drunk; the camera did it for him. The Last Laugh, 
in fact, stated and solved a series of problems in movie technique: 
continuity of idea and time, so that time is not a lapse, a space 
between actions, but a development of action; the relation between 
the actor and the objects about him, and the convincing establish- 
ment of this relation as a real and moving one for the spectator; the 
possibilities of distortion and of abstraction. A hotel livery glit- 
tered before the adoring eyes of a whole community. Time passed 
in the lives of the people on the screen, not by means of words, not 
even by direct gestures of the actors; instead, windows were opened 
ona courtyard, bedding was hung out to air, the sun moved so much 
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further across a dark wall. Time passed visibly and actually. 
Events that stirred people crashed immediately before the eyes of 
the spectator, as they did before the eyes of the persons touched: 
doors flashed in elongations, a trunk toppled down, carrying with it 
prestige, in a series of light waves and buttons on a uniform as- 
sumed enormous proportions. 

It is interesting to note that an attempt was made by Josef 
von Sternberg, in the recent Dishonored, to establish some continu- 
ity between idea and time by superimposing the progress of one 
scene on another whose progress had not yet been completed. And 
it is interesting to note that only once or twice was von Sternberg’s 
cloudy method successful, when the foregoing scene lingered like a 
memory-image in the action of the following one. Otherwise the 
problems stated in The Last Laugh receive attention only from a 
few directors like Lubitsch and Eisenstein. 

Sometime after the success of The Last Laugh, Murnau came to 
America to work for Fox. When Sunrise was completed, the mar- 
vels of news reels with actual sounds were only just bursting on a 
public eager for imitation. George Bernard Shaw was seen and 
heard to be cute and Fascist soldiers on horseback deployed and 
shouted and clomped-clomped-clomped endlessly over paving 
stones for very attentive and astonished eyes, before Sunrise was 
shown. For forty-five minutes thereafter Sunrise was unexcelled 
among movies. The next forty-five minutes of Sunrise displayed 
the heaviness of German humor. 

Sunrise may not appear in retrospect as important as The Last 
Laugh. Sunrise was less obviously experimental and more com- 
plete. The manner and method of Sunrise was so individual, so 
self-contained that any attempt to accept the precise statement of 
problems it contained would have to result in a mere imitation of 
the solution to these problems. The relation of sound to gestures 
and motions of the actors was explored; the cry of a horn, for 
instance, identified, without imitating, the cry of a woman through 
her cupped hands to searchers after a drowned body. The sound- 
meaning was immediate, not associative as previous musical accom- 
paniments, like “hurry music” or “Yankee Doodle”’ assisting Rev- 
olutionary soldiers to fight the British, had been. A trolley. car 
bumping through a countryside, with two distraught, unhappy, 
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frightened people and the placid motorman, into a city was not just 
a scenic event like the covered wagons that had spread out over 
plains under cottonwhite clouds in numerous movie “epics.” The 
trolley car was a vehicle of emotion, not simply a means of getting 
from one scene to another in the picture. 

There was much to be admired in Sunrise apart from its total 
effect: the composition of the shots, the dramatic pace of events, 
papers blown with people before a rain-filled -wind; but Sunrise 
bored audiences who were not bored with the manceuvres of Fas- 
cist soldiers. And Four Devils came in the horrible period when 
movies starting out as silent had talking sequences jammed into 
them. 

Murnau went to the South Seas with Robert Flaherty, who had 
made Moana and Nanook of the North. The company backing 
them failed; Murnau himself financed the expedition. Tadu was 
shown for the first time on March 18th this year. 

Whether Flaherty had learned his lesson when Moana was butch- 
ered to program length and accordingly insisted upon presenting 
Paramount with a completed film to release, is a question idle be- 
side the fact that the editing in Tau is simply amazing. Events 
seem to take their impetus from the same source that flings the 
sudden spear into the fish in the opening sequences, from the water- 
chutes down which the bathers so precipitantly ride. The idyllic 
mood is established and never lost. Not a shot is displayed which 
does not concern and accentuate the story and the mood. There is 
no lingering over beautiful landscapes. The landscape folds into 
the mood of the picture, just as the islanders appear to live with 
equal grace in and out of water, or as the drowning lover finally 
merges with the broadening sight of the sea. In comparison, 
Moana seems a trifle wordy with camera pictures even in the cut 
version, until one remembers that Moana was a record of South Sea 
Island life and that comparison between the two arises only through 
the accident of like locales. 

The manners of white civilization impinge directly upon the two 
lovers’ flight from the tabu’s bane; but not in the form of brutal 
traders and plutocrats blind to simplicity. The festive dancing 
only is different, the payment of bills prevents the lovers’ further 
flight. The white touch is sure and firm and hampering but it 
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flawless. 

In Tabu, the camera under Murnau’s direction played again the 
sensitive inclusive eye. A milieu was created, events shaped in it 
their enlarged proportions: clapping hands increase their tensity 
as the movements of the dancers rise to a pitch of exaltation which 
is broken instantaneously, ominously, by the flinging of a wreath; a 
knife in the hands of the priest cuts a rope and as intense a climax 
as the films have ever presented is remembered. The brain keeps 
the image of the swimmer’s hands on a rope taut, then slashed in 
two over the edge of a boat. 

What is unfortunate about a good movie is its ephemeral quality. 
A director who wishes to study a predecessor cannot seek out, as a 
painter can, a museum where the predecessor is always on view. 
He has to be contented with what he can get immediately from the 
screen, and he gets usually the gross effects rather than the mech- 
anism by which the effects are obtained. The value which 
Murnau’s work might have for a student director, if it were accessi- 
ble over a long period of time, is inestimable. For the problems 
which Murnau stated in all of his pictures are problems persistent 
in the making of good movies. New solutions may be accumulated 
and a different order of problems arise, but the problems of editing, 
continuity in idea and time, of distortions, abstraction and the de- 
velopment of movies beyond the mere imitation of nature or the 
stage, remain constant. 

KENNETH WHITE 
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ARCHITECTURE 
CHRONICLE 


MASTERPIECES OF ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
UNITED StTaTEs* 


The book is a masterpiece, a pattern and example of architec- 
tural monographs. With the aid of its photographs (almost none of 
which are tricked) its plans, sections, elevations, profiles and 
details, it presents eighteen buildings as they were executed, — a 
very different matter from presenting eighteen buildings as they- 
were designed. Many of the official descriptions which introduce 
each building are modest; all are more or less informative, many 
clearly state how the architects met the requirements. 

If the book were as admirable in selection as it is in presentation, 
it would be remarkable indeed, but unfortunately it is not. Cret, 
‘a member of the Jury himself, can hardly dwell upon the compe- 
tence of the judges, but can at least vouch for their impartiality.’ 
Let us examine this impartiality. 

Three of the eleven Jurymen, Corbett, Hood and Magonigle, are 
represented by one building each; and Cret by three. Both Kendal 
and Mead are on the Jury, and may have contributed to the design 
of McKim’s Boston Public. Library and White’s Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church. Five of the architects represented were also 
at times on the office roll of McKim, Mead and White: Magonigle, 
Bacon, Gmelin, Harmon and Gilbert, who is represented by two 
works. Goodhue is represented by two works built after the dissolu- 
tion of his partnership with Cram, who is a member of the Jury. 
It apparently did not occur to Aldrich, Medary and Sternfeld, the 
remaining Jurymen, that impartiality should extend to types of 
design fundamentally at variance with McKim’s types. 


* Measured and drawn by Edward Warren Hoak and Willis Humphrey Church. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1930. Price $20. 

The preface by Paul Cret repeats the explanation of the foreword by two of his 
pupils who carried out the work. 

The choice of the buildings was entrusted to a Jury. 
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Of the eighteen buildings illustrated, three are in what is called 
the Modern style, three are in the Antique style, six in the Medi- 
geval and six in the Renaissance. Of those in what is called the 
Modern style, the Liberty Memorial (1928) is of Antique, and the 
Traymore, (completed 1918) of Byzantine inspiration. The third, 
the Nebraska State Capitol (uncompleted), is the most purely 
eclectic of all. 

If this book is not as good in subject-matter as in presentation, 
that is because the Jury held together for the most part with 
personal and esthetic conviction, and then, in order to be im- 
partial, loosened these bonds. Convictions and loosening result in 
the exclusion of some good work, and in the inclusion of some bad. 
Persons who subscribe to Eclecticism are incapable of judgment 
beyond the limits it imposes. 

This book may be considered largely as a monograph on the in- 
fluence of McKim, Mead and White. Platt in his Freer Gallery 
(completed 1920) departed from McKim only in competence. 
Gilbert and Cret depart from him slightly in taste. Gilbert’s De- 
troit Public Library (completed 1921) is almost indistinguishable 
in manner from Cret’s Detroit Institute (1920-1921) and Pan- 
American Union (1907-1912) whose pre-Columbian American 
motives depart from the Renaissance manner of McKim no further 
than Cass Gilbert departed, and are connected not with modernist 
primitivism, but with the Medizval tendency. Cret in his An- 
tique Library of Indianapolis (completed 1917, One Gold Medal) as 
in the two Renaissance monuments by which he is represented, 
and in his defeated competitive Antique drawings for the Nebraska 
Capitol conforms to the restraining precepts of McKim. Gilbert’s 
Medieval Woolworth Building (completed 1913, Gold Medal) is 
no more essentially a departure from these precepts than is his 
Detroit Public Library, and what is true of the Woolworth Building 
is true of Hood’s inferior Tribune Tower (1922-1925, Two Gold 
Medals). Nor does Gmelin’s Barclay-Vesey Building (completed 
1926, One Gold Medal) make an essential departure from McKim’s 
method of design, though it is inspired by the design for the West 
Point Chapel which Goodhue won in competition from McKim. 
Harmon’s Shelton Hotel, Medieval as it is, might not have been 
offensive to McKim, so closely does it resemble (at the expense 
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of functional and esthetic distortion of the fenestration) Nero’s 
Tower, which rises above one of McKim’s favorite parts of Rome. 

The Renaissance Boston Library and Madison Square Church, 
the most beautiful buildings of this collection, are adequately 
published in a separate and older monograph. McKim surpassed 
his immediate predecessors; his followers seldom equal him. His 
Albertiesque front for the Boston Library does not perceptibly 
darken its windows, but architectural superstition, in the shape of 
an Antique colonnade, darkens the windows of Cret’s Public 
Library. Gilbert’s Public Library is darkened by a Renaissance 
loggia. A Romanesque loggia injures the design of Harmon’s 
Shelton Hotel (1922-1924). These able planners injured these 
designs by relying upon the hall-marks of good taste as substitutes 
for design. 

The practical and the esthetic purpose of any loggia or colon- 
nade is to afford shade. Where the practical exigencies of the work 
do not permit shade, these motives should not be used. If they are 
used, they will make a shade, and the less shade these motives are 
allowed to make, the worse they will be. No loggia or colonnade of 
whatever proportions can be agreeable if it stands at less than 
seven feet from the main wall. This is the least our touch requires 
from our eyes. Stanford White bore this minimum in his mind 
when he designed the portico of the Madison Square Church. The 
earlier designers who depended on historic form were not content 
with pencilled elevations. Many a loggia built in America after 
McKim’s death (1909) if it had been painted upon the fagade which 
carries it would then be actually less of a sham than it is now. Too 
many colonnades look as though the contractor had shipped the 
columns in enormous stone packing boxes, set them up on end, 
removed the excelsior from between them, and had then stood off 
and gasped at their small refinements and great cost. 

It is not unjust that Cret should be represented by more monu- 
ments than any other single architect. He is probably the most 
tactful and resourceful planner in the country. The merits of his 
work, conspicuous even without his own praise, throw several other 
monuments illustrated into the shade, or rather, into bold relief 
against the impenetrable darkness as to why in the world they 
were included. Cret’s Indianapolis Public Library is almost perfect. 
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Its chief fault, that it drives the circulation through a reading room, 
is largely mitigated by the fact that this room serves the main 
purpose of delivery, and is supplemented by a further reading 
room. The fault cannot be judged, but can only be accepted. It was 
unavoidable, and is merely one of the many instances which go to 
show that no one can design a perfect building. 

Cret’s Library handles its practical requirements, with every 
facility which the Boston Library (1887-1895 or 98) lacks. Many 
architectural critics would contend that if Cret did a good library, 
McKim did a bad one, and that if the one is included among the 
masterpieces of architecture in the United States, the other should 
not be. I cannot agree with them. The Boston Library has practical 
shortcomings, but in fulfilling the requirement of beauty, often 
fulfills the practical requirement better than it would be fulfilled 
if it had been the only aim. The court is not only beautiful (while 
the light wells of similar buildings are ugly) but this court, deter- 
mined upon, probably for other than practical reasons, is more 
practical than a light well. McKim used his Renaissance archeology 
with ingenious tact. Throughout the structure it is difficult to tell 
exactly where archeology has interfered with use. Many of its 
features are useful beyond the calculations of any purely practical 
design. In the beauty of its forms, the Library was intended to 
serve purposes whose definition leads to the study of the far reaches 
of human nature. 

Here Cret falls short. He is, to be sure, more than a merely able 
planner. His plans, together with the ingenuity and amplitude which 
is of the true nature of architecture, proceed from personal conviction 
and deep apprehension of truth. No such conviction marks his 
surface design. His detail is more shoddy, his sense of color more 
sophisticated and rudimentary at one and the same time, than 
even Cram’s detail and color. He is guided no more surely in pro- 
portion. He has no manner in which one can feel, as one feels in 
Cram’s Georgian, that he is misled by his more dominant manners. 
No work of such a designer as Cret can be a chief work. 

Not even Louis Sullivan had more esthetic conviction than Stan- 
ford White. Although I believe that the Madison Square Church 
(completed 1906, destroyed 1919, One Gold Medal) might be 


dismissed from top to bottom as it has been torn down, because it 
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was designed as an exterior, whereas the nature of a church is to 
be an interior, still I believe that like the Boston Library, the 
Church is a chief work. Its destruction was an injury to the Nation. 
Le: modernist critics who do not regret its loss because it was 
executed in an historic style examine its detail, and they will see 
that Stanford White, in his adaptation of old detail, lost nothing of 
the freshness which Sullivan found in his invention of new detail- 
The details of the parapet which crowns the Church are as fresh, 
as similar motives invented by Sullivan. The same simple common 
sense which makes the mason and the architect members of one 
fraternity made White’s detail more truly architectural than 
Sullivan’s details. For it is only common sense to depend upon 
familiar elements whose results are calculable. The Eclectics are 
right in saying that a poet need not invent a new language. 

But poets change language as White changed the manner of 
Northern Italian Renaissance. We all know what happens when 
language does not change. What happens is that it does change, 
and changes for the worse. This is what happened when Platt used 
Italian Renaissance. Superficial charm, if such were possible to so 
bad a scheme, could have made the Freer Gallery approach 
architecture. Its surface is in every particular as repellent as the 
plan. Its restraint in ornament, only serves to point the fact that 
it is without proportion and without scale. There is no reason why 
publicity should have been given this repellent spot. Every vice of 
plan of which it is compacted is illustrated by its opposite virtue 
in Cret’s Detroit Institute. 

The esthetic merits of the Detroit Institute are, like the virtues 
of the Detroit Library, secured at a loss to the invisible building 
which hovers within its mass. The rear of the Detroit Library, like 
the rear of the New York Library, shows up the fronts as empty 
mockeries. So with Cret’s Detroit Institute, the precision whereby 
the balcony of the theatre is supplied with its own exit and a stair- 
case which roofs the exits from the orchestra level is a true and 
rare beauty in itself. The articulation of these exits imposes a false 
form upon their real form, and confuses the working. It affords one 
of many recent examples, which are meritorious when they approach 
the solutions of Le Corbusier in conception, and which are to be 
condemned where they differ from him in execution. 
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As McKim was the leader of the Classic Academy, so Cram was 
the leader of the Gothic Academy. Under his leadership, Gothic 
has become the style in which to build to the honor of God and 
Mammon. Were Cram bothered by modesty as little as Cret, this 
book would afford a better opportunity to examine the counter 
academy. Nevertheless, it affords considerable opportunity. 

Most use of Gothic was offensive to McKim, but had he been 
capable of designing in Gothic with Goodhue’s plausibility, he 
might not have found the style offensive. McKim would scarcely, 
I think, have taken Corbett’s neo Neo-Gothic Bush Terminal 
Building (1916-1917) seriously as architectural design. He would 
have said that it accepted the facts of engineering too passively 
and that its “‘architecture”’ was too obviously applied. It is, how- 
ever, in my opinion, the only chief work here illustrated in the 
Medieval style. I do not believe that the Jury could have under- 
stood Corbett’s playful use of the Gothic and have included the 
examples of the application of Medieval form to commercial 
structures by Price, Hood, and Gilbert, or the examples of what is 
called Modern style by Magonigle and Goodhue. The Bush 
Terminal is a true modern design, recognized as such when it was 
built, though lately fallen out of fashion. Fashion will return to the 
use of quasi-historic ornament. 

The church of St. Vincent’s Ferrer (completed 1916) marks the 
change from Goodhue’s archeological to his free manner. His free 
manner is now preferred above his archeological. His admirers 
grieve for the many years which they believe him to have wasted 
while he designed for Cram. But St. Vincent’s was the last of 
Goodhue’s good work. It is most satisfactory where it is more 
archeological. His earlier works display a freer originality than is 
to be found in his later works, which are now supposed to be more 
free and original. Goodhue remained so long a Gothic eclectic, that 
when at length he launched upon his flight towards modern style, 
he fell into all eclectic faults at once. 

When he designed West Point, he did something not done before, 
that might have been done at any time. This was monumental 
architecture. In St. Vincent’s, competent only where he did what 
had been done before, he was timid when he attempted to be origi- 
nal. The asymmetry in width between the right and left aisles 
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and transepts shows a true understanding of picturesque design. 
Its more formal liveliness than could result from bilateral symmetry 
is not immediately recognizable, and yet affects one’s first and 
later impressions of the whole to which it gives such scale as could 
not have been given otherwise. It may have been dictated by 
practical exigencies. It was not done to make a pretty plan, but 
was conceived with understanding of its final effect. This effect is 
very far from original. 

The west front of St. Vincent’s, though by no means original, is 
unusual enough to be distinguished and yet has no distinction. It 
was designed upon a foolproof skeleton of good proportion and 
unity. But as it stands, it seems to be a tentative colored plaster 
model set up by a conscientious designer; not a front at all, but an 
isolated bay of an unexecuted flank. Yet the idea behind it could 
have made a fine front. Doubtless it would have been finer if 
Goodhue had ‘not retained, for no reason, one of the chief short- 
comings of Gothic, namely a roof, which though it is large, rests 
upon the vaults as a hat rests upon a head for which it is too small. 

Yet many Gothic churches have such roofs and are chief works. 
Why is not St. Vincent’s a chief work? Surely the window tracery is 
boldly conceived and exuberantly executed. Here lies the building’s 
failure. The window tracery is boldly conceived and exuberantly 
executed because window tracery is a commonplace of Gothic 
design. Where the design departs from the commonplace to the 
unusual, namely in the two buttressing turrets on either side of the 
window, the conception is but half-formed and the execution, timid 
and mean. In fact, the building is nothing but a piece of constructed 
ornament. As an idea it was intended to be the reverse. 

It is a city church, with not a green thing in sight. A Subway 
runs beneath it. It is hemmed in by concrete streets. Yet its ashlar 
is built up with the most lasciviously careful rubble, — rubble as 
irritating and affected as a man would be who chose to run into a 
reception clad in a golf suit. The picturesque ashlar, as treacherous 
as the picturesque disposition of the interior is sure, makes the 
timid ornament seem to be constructive work. The relief of the 
figures which crown the turrets and of the blind tracery upon the 
walls is not enough to make them hold their own against the ashlar. 
The ashlar in greater relief than they, usurps their place. The crown- 
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ing statues would not have been timid were not Goodhue thrilled 
and intimidated, over-encouraged and frightened by his supposition 
that there was something original in what he had conceived. As he 
went on being “original” his work grew worse and worse. The final 
result was the Nebraska State Capitol; which (though like Mag- 
onigle’s Liberty Memorial, it ravished the Eclectics as a free and 
original masterpiece).is, like it, a bore. 

The Memorial to Liberty and the Nebraska Capitol, false Mod- 
ern pieces, would lead designers down a blind alley. The Jury that 
included those and Price’s Hotel Traymore did not understand 
modernism. The Hotel is by no means a bore, it is too ugly ever 
to be that. Ugly in almost the way in which the most beautiful 
monuments of architecture are ugly; it too, like St. Vincent’s, is 
much concerned with originality and makes stale mistakes. The 
upper stories are as wildly out of scale with the lower stories, as 
they are inconsistent with them in character. The lower stories are 
matter-of-fact. The upper stories, extraordinary flight of fancy, call 
to mind dreams of Byzantium and Baghdad. Almost more sug- 
gestive of architecture than the Grand Canyon itself, their fantastic 
pile would hover like a mirage in indeterminable relation to the 
lower mass; were it not, to prevent it from so hovering, placed 
upon a preposterously overhanging string course, which anchors 
it in place, but which, because of the deep shadow it casts, makes it 
float all the higher like a balloon. Because the Hotel Traymore is 
ugly and preposterous, many people think that it holds out possi- 
bilities to a future architecture of high beauty. It does so only for 
people who know nothing about the Modern. Lots of buildings in 
America have in purity the virtues towards which the Traymore 
approaches in debased form. The works of Richardson, Sullivan 
and Wright, the most distinguished and most suggestive works in 
America, are represented in this book only by a dull and distorted 
reflection. 

The revival of the Antique revival, initiated at the Chicago 
World’s Fair under the dominance of McKim, has become the 
official style for official American architecture. It is important to 
examine two official monuments of this official style. The Antique 
Lincoln Memorial (1901-1923; Two Gold Medals) was designed by 
one of McKim’s boys, who where he departed from McKim, fell 
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into errors. Pope’s Antique Temple of the Scottish Rite (completed 
1916, One Gold Medal) is a superior work. Pope, a man of greater 
ability than either Platt or Bacon, is like them, a reflecting surface 
for the precepts of McKim. 

The Temple of the Scottish Rite may be a chief work of architec- 
ture; if it be architecture at all, to house a club in the Mausoleum 
of Hallicarnassus and to make up for putting the kitchen and din- 
ing-room in the cellar by devising melodramatic effects of lighting 
to make it live up to its name of Temple. The clubhouse combines, 
to be sure, a great many elements of architecture. Externally it is 
well proportioned. Its sphinxes, though they are badly formed, are 
not abortive like the sphinxes of the Liberty Memorial, and do not 
prevent the front from being almost too impressive. The rear, 
which unfortunately, is not shown in photograph, is as good as any 
stylar work of the first Greek revival. There are many delightful 
aspects of the interior. The decorations of the subterranean dining- 
room have the charm, at least in line, of all well-executed Pompeiian 
work. The lighting throughout is barbarously imaginative. The 
symbolism throughout shows that the Gothic is not the only style 
where architectural effect can be achieved by literary means. It 
makes a few slips in style. The Grand Commander’s Suite is in the 
sort of revived Georgian which we associate with Bank Directors’ 
rooms, and the egg-shaped dome under the central pylon is more 
reminiscent of Second Empire use of Baroc forms than of any First 
Empire use of the forms of the Bee Hive Tombs. But the chief 
faults of the building are difficult to find. They seem almost to 
have crystallized and to run throughout the stone of which it is 
constructed. Insensitive where it departs from the Antique style, 
it is more insensitive where it conforms. The architect, straining 
every exigence of design and function to make a stalwart interior, 
reduced the Ionic almost to Doric proportions. Greater monumen- 
tality would have been given the outside had the Doric been used 
there and the Ionic used as an interior order only. Although there 
is nothing in the building so bad as the Empire fireplaces in Cret’s 
Public Library, which are placed directly under window openings; 
still, like these fireplaces, the Antique Temple of the Scottish Rite 
shows how far design can depart from architecture if the author 
suppose that by obeying rules of proportion and by employing 
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assorted elements of architecture, Whist! Presto-Chango! he can 
make architecture. 

Yet, the Temple of the Scottish Rite is more nearly architecture 
than the Lincoln Memorial. The first design for this Memorial (to 
be found facing page 200 of Moore’s Life of Charles Follen McKim) 
presents a screen of columns supporting a flat roof. The central 
portion is décastyle and is flanked by porticoes with three columns 
on the main front. In the finally executed Memorial, the wings are 
removed and the front is made do-decastyle. 

Now, a composition of colossal Greek Doric, presenting twelve 
columns to the front, prepares the mind for a proud structure in- 
deed. It does not prepare the mind for a mere screen of columns, 
however monumental, but for a mass at least square in plan; more 
probably the mass would present an even longer range of columns 
along its sides. Its inside would be deep and most impressively 
badly lighted. But the Lincoln Memorial fulfills none of these 
hopes. It is nothing but an octostyle peristyle turned to present its 
flank to the main axis. 

The vacuous disappointment which overpowers the visitor to 
this elaborately inadequate Memorial is due entirely to its position 
on the site. If the design of 1901 had been carried out, no sense of 
disappointment on this score would have been legitimate. If the 
Temple had been traditionally placed, there would have been no 
disappointment on this score. But one inevitably expects greater 
length than breadth from the Temple form, and one cannot be 
satisfied with less than a square. In such monumental structures, 
actual dimensions are of no avail. No mere size could prevent the 
back wall of this building from seeming to strike in the face anyone 
who enters from its portals. This unfortunate effect is emphasized, 
because although one expects the building from its exterior appear- 
ance to be at least dim inside, if not actually, as it holds forth every 
promise of being, gloomy, that is to say in architecture, mysterious, 
yet the inside is lighted in most efficient manner through its roof. 
This is one theory as to the lighting of Greek temples, but certainly 
they were not lighted by skylights. Possibly by some form of 
translucent tile. Where this may have been done, one knew before- 
hand that it had been done by looking at the roof. If this were a 
practise for housing the Greek cults (as I do not believe) then the 
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Greeks were less wise than the Egyptians, whose temples are 
perfect examples of esthetic engineering in progressive and in- 
creasing gloom; or then the Hindoos, whose rock-hewn temples 
contrive the most sublime effect of lighting known to esthetics; 
that is to say, lighting from an aperture placed above the door, so 
that the light seems to enter as the visitor enters, and from a 
source not immediately perceived. The light from the enormous 
doorways of a Greek temple, falling full upon the sheltered image 
as the visitor enters, affords all the light which is legitimately to 
be required of the cella, which by every form of its design proclaims 
this to be its awaited effect. The effect which awaited the visitor 
to the Greek cella filled him with the feelings which he came there 
to procure, even though the image upon which the beams of light 
from the doorway fell where as evilly executed as the image of 
Lincoln to which Bacon’s Doric Temple affords translucent shelter. 
In all this architectural monograph there is not a piece of first-rate 
sculpture, and of them all, the image of Lincoln is by no means the 
best. Where Greek cellas were lighted from the roof, or from galler- 
ies, we may be sure the sculpture was first-rate. 

A great deal could be done to improve the Lincoln Memorial if 
it were roofed in stone. You would not then be able to read the 
inscriptions on the spot, but this, I think, would be a disadvantage 
less than the advantage of not being able to take in at a single 
glance the poverty of its proportions and decorations. It would also 
veil the sight of the image of Lincoln dropping jog by jog into the 
floor as one climbs up step by step, and then like a jack-in-the-box 
popping up again with a great rush. If at the same time that the 
roof were covered, the projection of the cella above the cornice of 
the peristyle were lowered, another serious fault of the building 
would be removed. Is it too much to ask, that the building should 
be turned on its main axis through go° but not that lateral porches 
be supplied? 

Even were all this done, it would be an incongruous monument. 
The proportions of the order are noble. We are told that they ex- 
press the nobility of the hero to whom the State has seen fit to 
render honors so closely impinging upon the Divine. We are told 
that the Neo-Antique was popular in Lincoln’s middle-west. This 
last argument is perfectly irrelevant to the character of Lincoln’s 
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personality. Whether the Doric Order is the proper expression of 
that personality, is a matter for mystical debate. The effect of the 
reflecting basin which stretches between the Lincoln Memorial 
and the Washington Monument is the finest conceivable. A mere 
reflection of the Washington Monument would be as inadequate as 
it would be inappropriate for the honoring of Lincoln, but the 
sublime effect of this use of grass, water, trees, and stone, suggests 
that the appropriate Memorial to Abraham Lincoln would have 
been a grove of trees. This has plenty enough of the Antique. 
Many sacred places in the ancient world consisted of little more 
than groves of trees. It also has overtones of the pioneer we are 
asked to believe Lincoln to have been. There is nothing in creation 
whether of nature or of man that is more sublime than a grove of 
trees. That these trees should be planted in a formal design goes 
without saying. 

“The universal acclaim which the monument has enjoyed is a 
proof of the success of its designer and the taste of its admirers. In 
1923 the American Institute of Architects staged a colorful yet 
dignified pageant before the monument, and in the evening as the 
building was bathed in soft artificial light, in the presence of the 
President of the United States and representatives from all the 
architectural organizations in the country presented the designer 
with the Gold Medal of the Institute. In all the throng there was no 
jealous voice to call it undeserved.” These words of Dr. Edgell are 
extremely important for the understanding of American taste. 
Their utility stops at that point. Whether or not Louis Sullivan had 
a voice in the throng his voice is not jealous of architects but only 
jealous for architecture as it says: 

“For architecture, be it known, is dead. Let us therefore lightly 
dance upon its grave, strewing roses as we glide. Let us gather, in 
procession, in the night, in the rain, and make soulful, fluent, 
epicene orations to the living dead we neuters eulogize.” 


Joun WHEELWRIGHT 
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La Jeunesse Du PeintrE Ext Greco. Par 7.-F. 
Willumsen. Paris: Crés. 1927. 2 vols. $97 pages and 
747 pages, 450 tllustrations and 106 plates. $9.00. 

EL Greco. Yon August L. Mayer (in German). 
Berlin, Klinkhardt 8 Biermann. 1931. 175 pages. 122 
illustrations. $9.00. 

Ex Greco. By Frank Rutter. New York: E. Weybe. 


1930. 114 pages. 85 plates. $8.75. 

Tue BirtH or WeEsTERN PainTING, @ history of 
color, form, and iconography, illustrated from the 
paintings of Mistra and Mount Athos, of Giotto and 
Duccio, and of El Greco. By Robert Byron and David 
Talbot Rice. 236 pages. 94 plates. New York: Knopf. 
1931. $70.00. 

Men or Art. By Thomas Craven. New York: Simon 
& Shuster. 1931. 525 pages. 40 plates. $3.00. 

Ev Greco’s ITatian PErtop, article in Art Studies. 
By Ellis Waterhouse. Harvard &8 Princeton. 1931. 


No good full-length study has yet been made of El Greco. The 
present studies derive most of their thesis from Willumsen, although 
none except Waterhouse have the honesty to say so. (On second 
thought Craven must also be excepted, since he seems to have read 
practically nothing on the subject.) Although Willumsen’s book 
has directed the bent of all subsequent studies, it is itself invali- 
dated by its uncritical acceptance of all data. Yet prodigious 
research and enthusiasm has gone into the making of his two big 
volumes. To illustrate the influences on El Greco’s youth, Wil- 
lumsen wrote a wholesale history of Byzantine art, of Italian 
painting, architecture and travel, of other Greeks in Italy, and 
even visited the houses where El Greco may have worked. Since, 
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however, so little is definitely known about El Greco in Italy, it is 
impossible to relate most of this to him. 

Mayer gives a fairly good account of El Greco. The brief biog- 
raphy is lucid and accurate. The body of the book attempts a 
chronology of the paintings in which, however, Mayer almost 
never gives any evidence for his dating. The illustrations gather a 
useful body of photos, although with some unaccountable omis- 
sions, and the book is a good popular condensation of Mayer’s big 
book on El Greco. 

I can see no excuse for Rutter’s book. The author may have 
written it in order not to be left out of the fashionable hue and cry 
of ‘‘Velasquez is dead, long live El Greco,” the silly slogan started 
by Meier-Graefe. It is boring and idle to wreck one reputation in 
order to pedestal some other on the ruins. Rutter has written a 
book with no method and no perceptions. Like every Englishman 
brought up on Lewis Carroll’s systematic pointlessness (7.e. every 
living Englishman) he has to drag Shakespeare and Shaw into the 
case (p. 38). 

The Birth of Western Painting, etc., etc.,is written in a more up-to- 
date British patter. True to the title, Chapter I launches out on a 
blast of pompous trumpets: “The universe is eternal, and man, 
with all substance, bestrides the temporal dimension. . . . This is 
the Reality of the universe.”’ Not all the book is as useless as this, 
for it contains an eloquent appeal to the world to rescue the frescoes 
at Mistra and at Haghios Pavlos on Athos. There are also good 
parallel illustrations of Duccios and Giottos side by side with 
exactly identical Byzantine frescoes. The body of the book is a 
history of the iconoclastic schism, which has nothing to do with 
the subject. The origin of all this odd jumble is probably to be 
explained thus: — the authors visited Athos, were thereby stimu- 
lated to read Byzantine history, itched for a fashionable way to 
air their new knowledge, and thus pitched upon poor modish 
E] Greco. The book reminds one of any Balliol tea, with its in- 
terminable glibness about obscure and irrelevant facts, and its 
anxiousness to strike the bon ton of the moment. 

If this book shows the failings of the bright young man from 
Oxford, Thomas Craven’s article on El Greco in Men of Art shows 
the no less gloomy failings of the New York journalist. Craven 
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writes more about the “Men” than their “Art” (applause from all 
readers of Time). I have only sketched through the rest of Men of 
Art, but the El Greco chapter seems to be entirely representative. 
The book irritates because it has good spots and, therefore, ought 
to be much better as a whole. The author has some pertinent things 
to say about modern art, and he has tried to break away from the 
dead “scientific” approach that sees an artist as a mere factor in 
a biological sequence, a factor no more important than any other 
single factor. But all this is no excuse for flimsy journalism, for 
Daily News headlines on The Soul of Spain, for a mass of mis- 
statement, unwarranted deductions and errors of fact. Like most 
American books, it is not written, but SHOUTED. 

Of all these studies, Waterhouse’s article on E/ Greco’s Italian 
Period is the only honest one, the only one, that is, where all the 
evidence is impartially presented, where each doubt is scrupulously 
stated. Wherever one disagrees with Waterhouse (as, for instance, 
in his including the two little Espo/ios in the Italian period) one 
finds that he has himself already admitted doubt. 

What we really need is a collection of all the documents that now 
lie hidden in archeological journals: El Greco’s bickerings with the 
Inquisition, his litigations, with the boasts he was always uttering 
in court, the sonnets that Paravicino and Géngora wrote about 
him, the inventory of his library, wardrobe and paintings, Pacheco’s 
account of him, etc. I am tired of seeing Clovio’s letter as the only 
document that every book gives in full. 

And now, after making rancid remarks about everybody, it is 
only fair that I set up my own opinions for any comer’s pot shot. 
I claim no value for them other than this: they are not to be found 
in any of these books. 

First, is El Greco a mystic? Or rather, can a mystic be an artist? 
It would seem impossible from San Juan de la Cruz’s definition of 
mystical experience as “oscuro, confuso, general.’”’ An artist must 
be the exact opposite of each of these. Mystical experience seems to 
burn out all preoccupation with form. Aquinas, after his illumina- 
tion, said that all his writings seemed no better than straw. After 
Savanarola, Botticelli painted less and less, and finally, for the 
last ten years, nothing. I do not think that one can call El Greco a 
mystic. He probably used the mystical experience of others much 
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the way Donne and the metaphysical poets used scholasticism, — 
as an exercise for subtilizing his art. 

And now a word about the Soul of Spain. Aside from the black 
hidalgo elegance, I doubt if El Greco has anything Spanish about 
him except the heavy weather of the Guadarramas, which only he 
could dramatize, coming from the glaring chalk of Crete. 

The réle of Italy and Byzantium in El Greco’s background has 
not been very clearly distinguished. Since the Spaniards called 
him by an Italian word for “The Greek,” they must have thought 
him quite as much Italian as Greek. And indeed, his iconography 
and brushwork derive from Italy by clearly traceable steps, as 
Waterhouse quite rightly insists. But this Italian iconography and 
brushwork are made to serve a vision increasingly Byzantine. (El 
Greco seems perhaps to have fled the powerful creations of Italy 
like a man dreading to lose the inheritance of his race, an inheri- 
tance into which he entered very gradually during the solitude of 
Toledo.) 

The Soviet collection of Russian Icons showed one quite plainly 
that El Greco’s Byzantine airs are not to be sought in frescoes and 
mosaics, but in the icon painting in which he was first trained. 
These Russian icons were, of course, mere provincial adaptations 
of Greek icons, but even so, they reminded me time and again of 
E] Greco. (Real Greek icons might show even closer resemblances.) 
Sometimes the sharp colors recalled El Greco’s St. Maurice, with 
its clashes of cobalt, icy crimson and brass. Some of the landscapes 
fled upward under flashes of white exactly as the Vision of Toledo 
does. And here and there the San Bernardino of the Greco Museum 
peeped forth from some icon saint who balanced aloft (and how 
elegantly!) a tiny noddle. 

Just as Cézanne said his aim was “‘repeindre le Poussin d’aprés 
nature,” so El Greco might have said that he wanted to paint 
Byzantine icons over again with Venetian resources. All his saints 
have an air of wrangling out the schisms that rent Byzantium. 

Perhaps El Greco’s “mysticism” may be explained by examining 
his Byzantinism on a deeper level. His approach to the saints is the 
exact opposite of the Spanish approach. The Spaniards are not 
satisfied unless they can behold the Madonna s0 earthily before 
them that they can name the lace of her handkerchief, unless they 
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see the Christ Child close enough to count his eyelashes. Their 
Paradise is as exactly weighed and measured as Mahomet’s. 
Zurbaran, the “‘divino Morales,” Montafies and the Valladolid 
sculptors all worked toward this end. On the other hand, El 
Greco’s background of Greek Orthodoxy made him suppress 
Christ’s human nature in order to glorify His divine nature. A 
Spanish artist brings the saints down to you on earth, but El Greco 
whirls you aloft to them in Heaven until your ears are ringing in 
the thinness. It is because Greek Orthodoxy trained El Greco to 
disincarnate the saints that he gave them eyes of hallucinated 
gelatin and hands like flame spurted out of a blowtorch. 


A. Hyatr Mayor 
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A MONUMENT TO ST. AUGUSTINE 


Essays or Some AsPEctTs OF His THoucnt. Written in 
Commemoration of bis 15th Centenary. New York, 
Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial Press. $5.00. 


In the words of the preface, this Monument “‘is dedicated to the 
more general aspects of St. Augustine’s thought: to St. Augustine 
the Philosopher, the Sociologist, and the Man of Letters, not to 
St. Augustine the Doctor of Grace and the Ecclesiologist. . . . . 
It attempts to evaluate the general influence which St. Augustine 
has had in Western thought and culture and his meaning for us at 
the present day.” 

The writers of the essays have made contributions of varying 
degrees of excellence to achieve the purpose expressed in the pref- 
ace. But whether they have succeeded in giving their readers an 
accurate account of “the Thought” or not, is a question which 
each reader must decide for himself. Thought is a very elusive 
entity, when you would measure it by its aspects. There is nearly 
always a danger, that a doctrine, divorced from its psychological 
and historical context, may be little better than a caricature, or 
scarcely less than a libel. Most of the controversies about, and the 
perversions of, the meaning of St. Augustine have arisen from an 
indifference to the synthetic, the historical and the chronological 
methods of approach to his various works. He was compelled by 
the controversies of his time to develop his opinions, to qualify, 
even to contradict, his opinions. It is very easy to analyze the 
formative factors of his intellectual character into Manichaeism and 
Plotinian Platonism; or to take Arianism, Donatism and Pelagian- 
ism, as the occasional causes of his metaphysical speculations on 
personality, human freedom and divine grace. Such analyses will 
give us aspects. But are the aspects faithful to the Thinker and his 
Thought? To understand a thinker like St. Augustine, it is necessary 
to envisage his thought in the localized circumstances of his think- 
ing. The present work leaves upon us the impression that St. 
Augustine’s thought is as impersonal as the thought of St. Thomas, 
or of Herbert Spencer, or of Bergson. 
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Of no great thinker is this so untrue as it is of St. Augustine. 
His metaphysics and his philosophy, except in his “City of God,” 
are almost autopsychographical, an apologia pro vita sua. To 
systematize him is to depersonalize him; and that is to destroy 
him. To compare him to, or to contrast him with, other thinkers in 
their systems, is analogous to reading a fine biography according to 
the formulas of biology. 

His philosophy is the expression of his gradual reconciliation in 
his intellectual character of factors, that had elements of contradic- 
tion. In his approach to Christianity, and for some years after his 
conversion to Christianity, his intellectual effort was to apapT his 
Neo-Platonism and his Manichaeism to his faith. Besides adapting 
he had to apopr the new principles of Christian religion. How this 
assimilative process, through absorption, selection, rejection, was 
made, and resulted in an intellectual reconciliation of Reason and 
Faith, it was the purpose of his writings to show. This work of 
reconciliation of Faith and Reason was, by no means, uninterrupt- 
edly progressive: it never, or rarely ever, is in the energetic intel- 
lectual life of any man, who lives by principles that are supra- 
rational. He admits contradictions in his writings. In his “De 
Dono Perseverantiae,” Cap. 55, he says, “I would wish that no 
one would so embrace all my views as to follow me, except in those 
things, in which he should see me not to have erred. . . . Even I 
myself have not in all things followed myself.”’ He wishes to be read 
with critical frankness. In his treatise on the Trinity (Lib. II], 
Proem. 2), he writes, ‘I would like the reader of my works, not only 
to be willing to agree, but also to be free to disagree.”” But he wants 
the final verdict to rest on his later, and not on his earlier, works. 
(De Predestinatione Sanctorum, Cap. 8, IV.) Now all this enables 
us to realize how tentative St. Augustine is in his statements. It 
would be well to remember that, in quoting him on any particular 
point, he may be only an earnest mind seeking to make clear his 
own attitude towards a matter, on which he had, at the time he 
wrote on that matter, no settled conviction. It is easy, but very 
unjustifiable, to translate the developing mind of an investigator, 
like St. Augustine, from his final work to his earlier; still more 
unjustifiable to attribute to him the clear cut, definite conscious- 
ness of later ages on matters, philosophical and theological. 
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To the modern mind, the matters of most interest in the philos- 
ophy of St. Augustine are the history, and the method, of his rec- 
onciling Reason and Faith. They are interesting, because they are 
so real, so individual and so personal to him, as they are to each of 
us. It is a purely academic question, in what the philosophy of reli- 
gion consists, a question that will be debated in books and in lecture- 
rooms, as long as academicians love debating. But in the world 
outside the world of mere speculation, men are striving to evaluate 
the fulness of human experience; and philosophy and religion have 
met and kissed. Men will turn to a great genius, like St. Augustine, 
because philosophic ideas were, for him, not the speculations of the 
study, but, as one of the Essayists of this Monument says: “they 
were the expressions of his own vivid, unquestionable, personal ex- 
perience” (p. 347). Our own experience was his. And his value to us 
is, that he is accurately descriptive of an experience, which we have; 
and that he is safely directive towards a goal, which we need. 

““We ought to recognize in Augustine’s experience of his conver- 
sion and Christian practice,” says Mons. Maurice Blondel, “a 
science of universal character, an explanation valuable and com- 
municable everywhere and at all times, a unity capable of explain- 
ing all the springs of thought, the whole dynamism of the spiritual 
life, every incident in the drama that is being played for all eternity 
in the depths of the individual conscience, as in the whole history 
of the human race and the world” (p. 347). His experience is moral, 
spiritual and intellectual. In each of these realms we can, each of us 
individually, meet him on personal ground. His descriptions are 
personal and experimental. It is because the experiences were so 
real to him, that the explanations are so valid to us. 

His experience proved to him that materialistic Hedonism can 
never adequately satisfy the deep, strong needs of man. The para- 
dox for him, as for all of us, is that the natural desire for happiness 
cannot be satisfied in nature: our nature tends to something higher 
and greater than itself. Is there a moral obligation to seek anything 
greater and higher than ourselves? His masters, Plato and Plotinus 
admit that the Supreme Good is Supremely desirable; and that it is 
folly to be distracted from its pursuit, its possession, or its en- 
joyment by sensible distractions. But what is the moral obligation 
to pursue this higher Good? Belief in divine laws and sanctions is 
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found in Greek literature; the soul of the people is mirrored in the 
religion of their myths, which Plato utilized through lack of dia- 
lectical arguments. But before the problem of moral responsibility, 
Greek philosophy never got beyond identifying morality with jus- 
tice, with the natural and positive law. At times it distinguished 
the one from the other. It never effectively succeeded in establish- 
ing duty as an imperative of the inner conscience. It is here where 
St. Augustine is triumphantly superior to his Greek Masters. And 
it is here where he is most helpful to the earnest modern, who is dis- 
tracted by the clash of ethical systems before the moral problem of 
personal obligation. 

On the spiritual ground he shows us his approach to, and so far 
as human language can do so, his possession and enjoyment of, the 
Supreme Good. With St. Augustine mysticism is an experience, a 
life and a philosophy. His mystical union with God was the pre- 
occupation of his later life and of his thought. In his Confessions, 
VII,17, he describes what St. Bonaventure would call, ‘““The Soul’s 
Itinerary to God,” from the finite, through the sensible and the 
intellectual, to the Infinite, ““That Unchangeable, Which, unless 
the mind had in some way known, it had no sure ground to prefer 
It to the changeable. And thus with the flash of one trembling 
glance it arrived at That which Is. And then I saw Thy invisible 
things understood by the things which are made. But I could not 
fix my gaze thereon, and my infirmity being struck back, I was 
thrown again on my wonted habits, carrying along with me only a 
loving memory thereof, and a longing for what I had, as it were, 

erceived the odour of, but was not yet able to feed on.” Mr. 
veh has a very informative essay in this volume on “The 
Mysticism of St. Augustine.” But like most of the articles in the 
volume, excellent in many respects, it leaves an unsatisfactory 
impression. Is this description of an experience purely Christian? 
or the expression of St. Augustine’s habit of intellectual preoccupa- 
tion with the Universal, which habit he had acquired from the 
Neo-Platonists? He had a nostalgia of the Infinite. Was that an 
acquired habit, that became his by contact with Greek speculation, 
that turned away from the changeable to rivet its vision on the 
Unchangeable? Or was it an infused gift, a divine grace of passive 
union? That is a question that, maybe, only theology can answer. 
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But as St. Augustine is presented in this volume as a philosopher, 
the pre-disposing, intellectual, natural causes of his mysticism, 
logically suggest themselves to the reader’s mind. Controversy is 
not the purpose of this notice. Accordingly, it is in no controversial 
spirit, that we call attention to the fact that, Mysticism, as an 
experience is transcendental. A pure philosophic mysticism will lead 
us to a knowledge of the Absolute. But it will never give us, as a 
possession, anything more than a sublimation of the Relative. 

It is in his magnificent manner of showing us, that intellect alone 
is insufficient, as a guide to the realization of our real end, that St. 
Augustine is the directive Master-mind of Christian Philosophy. 
It is in this réle, that he is a metaphysician of reality. Metaphysics 
has a nobler function than the construction of a plan of consistency 
among abstractions in the ideal world: it must embrace the concrete 
character of man in the fulness of experience. Metaphysics needs 
the dynamic vitality of contact with life. Mons. Etienne Gilson tells 
us that: “‘Augustinianism would gain in precision, in discipline, and 
enrichment of every kind by contact with Thomism” (p. 314). 
But he does not tell us how the contact is to be made; or with what 
specific form of Thomism the contact has to be established. Is it 
with Dominican Thomism? Or with Suarezian Thomism of the 
Jesuits? We are not so confident that such contact with either, or 
with both these estimable schools would make Augustinianism 
creative and assimilative. We respectfully submit, that the future 
of Augustinian metaphysics lies in the revival of the interest of 
intelligent men reading St. Augustine for themselves, and in realiz- 
ing that our problems, moral, spiritual, intellectual, were the prob- 
lems of his day; and that his solutions can, with a little care, fit our 
modern needs. 

Fr. Peter Danie, HucHEs 
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THE SYMBOLIST INFLUENCE 


L’ INFLUENCE Du SyMBOLISME FRANCAIS SUR LA Pok- 
SIE AMERICAINE (DE IgIo A 1920) par René Taupin, 
Docteur és Lettres. Bibliotheque de la Revue de Littéra- 
ture Comparée, Dirigée par MM. F. Baldensperger et P. 
Hazard. Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion. Paris. 


1929. 


Mr. Taupin’s study is of very great value, not only as an account 
of the French influence on the period of American poetry which he 
considers, but as a history of that period; as a history, the work is 
necessarily incomplete, but it is more complete and of greater value 
in general than Mr. Glenn Hughes’s excellent history of the Imagist 
movement recently published in English.! Mr. Taupin, however, is 
seriously handicapped in several ways, the first of them being in a 
lack of critical perception. On page to he states flatly that the only 
true poets produced in America during the nineteenth century were 
Whitman and Poe, and he seems to imply pretty strongly that they 
were the only literary artists. And if we are to accept literally 
what he has written on page 108, he believes that poetry was dead 
in England at the inception of the Imagist movement; and if we 
are to accept literally the first sentence on page 211, he believes that 
poetry was dead in English at the inception of the movement. He 
apparently would brush aside as negligible all or most of the follow- 
ing writers: Emily Dickinson, Emerson, Hardy, Bridges, Robinson, 
and Frost, and perhaps Yeats, T. S. Moore, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Stephen Crane, and Henry James.” This is no indictment whatever 
of these writers; it is a very serious indictment of Mr. Taupin’s 
judgment. French criticism of American letters and perhaps of 
English letters as well would seem to be, not only in the case of Mr. 
Taupin, but in general, at least a quarter of a century behind the 
times and perhaps more, to exhibit, in short, that same provin- 


1 Imagism and The Imagists, by Glenn Hughes. Stanford University Press. 
2 It is true that he speaks of several of these writers with a certain mild respect at 
times; but the total effect of all his references, specific and general, is about what I 


have stated. 
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cialism which Mr. Taupin deplores in the American literature of the 
eighties and nineties. Similarly, Mr. Taupin finds the verse of Mr. 
Pound, H. D., and Miss Moore, unmusical as compared to that of 
Swinburne, a fact which tends to discredit many of his judgments 
from the very outset. The most revealing of his blunders of this 
kind is a footnote on page 136, referring to Mr. Pound: “Tl savait 
brillamant parler la langue traditionelle: 


I am aweary with the utter and beautiful weariness 
And with the ultimate wisdom and with things terrene, 
I am aweary with your smiles and your laughter, 

And the sun and the winds again 

Reclaim their booty and the heart of me.” 


But the passage is neither brilliantly executed nor in the least 
traditional; it is absurdly incompetent apprentice work; it is for- 
tunately not a fair example of Mr. Pound’s early writing. 

There are certain extremely elusive difficulties that inhere in any 
such study as this, of which Mr. Taupin seems to be only indif- 
ferently aware. What, for example, is an influence, and how do we 
identify it? When, as in Mr. Taupin’s admirable chapters on Mr. 
Pound, Mr. Eliot, Mr. Fletcher, and Miss Lowell, we find instance 
after instance of translation, along with the public avowal of in- 
fluence in critical writings, one can scarcely remain sceptical. But 
sometimes there appears to be an influence where there is none. 
Mr. Jules Romains has answered in detail the critics of his early 
work who traced that work to Whitman; the work has certain 
general resemblances to Whitman; yet so far as I know there is not 
the slightest reason to doubt the honesty and accuracy of Mr. Ro- 
mains’s history of his early poems. It appears to be fairly evident 
that Poe influenced Baudelaire far less than he was once supposed 
to have influenced him. Emerson’s Mithridates and Rimbaud’s 
Fétes de la Faim have the same theme, many images in common, and 
much similarity in respect to meter and general structure, yet I 
suspect it might be hard to prove an influence either way. Emerson, 
long before Mr. Valéry, began exploiting the more or less mathe- 
matical concept of the universe, which has provided Mr. Valéry 
with so many brilliant images, especially in Le Cimetiére Marin. 
Yet considering Mr. Valéry’s personal history, one would feel it 
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absurd to suppose that Emerson had influenced Mr. Valéry on that 
score. Emerson, like the Symbolists, and before them, was experi- 
menting very skillfully and quite deliberately with the great classi- 
cal line of his tradition (the early or mid-Shakespearian), and en- 
deavoring to reconcile it with certain very personal inventions of 
his own (see Days and Blight, for example); like the later Sym- 
bolists, he was working with a species of rhymed free verse. I have 
seen several writers within the last year or so stating that Gerard 
Hopkins is an important influence in the career of Hart Crane; yet 
Mr. Crane read Hopkins for the first time somewhere near Christ- 
mas 1927, borrowing my copy to do so, and expressing upon re- 
turning it the utmost surprise at the nature and extent of Hopkins’s 
stylistic experiments: at that time, Mr. Crane’s first book had long 
been published, and nearly all of The Bridge had been written, 
including Atlantis, The Dance, Cutty Sark, and The River. Mr. 
Crane had quite likely seen quotations from Hopkins here and there, 
but he gave me to understand that he had never read the book; and 
to be influenced by Hopkins (not by a misconception of him) one 
would have to read all of him, poems and notes, with considerable 
care. And if Hopkins ever did influence Mr. Crane, the strange thing 
about the affair is that Mr. Crane nowhere shows a trace of thein- 
fluence: his meter starts from a strictly iambic movement (Marlowe, 
and Jonson) and his syntactic disintegration is genuine and cor- 
responds to a disintegration of logic, whereas the apparent syn- 
tactic disintegration in Hopkins is the result of a personal system of 
syntax rigidly adhered to, and nearly every poem rests on a solid 
logical structure; their philosophies, since Mr. Crane is a mystic 
of the school of Blake and Whitman, and since Hopkins was a 
Jesuit priest and despite his tinge of Scotism, are radically dif- 
ferent and result in radically different poetic tempers. The metric of 
Hopkins, on the other hand, does bear a curious resemblance to 
the systems of Dr. Williams and Miss Moore, but these two poets 
had formed their systems before Hopkins was published. 

To the errors in the preceding paragraph Mr. Taupin nowhere 
commits himself, but he commits himself to comparable errors. 
Of Miss Moore he writes: “Il est trés probable que Marianne Moore 
n’avait lu ni Laforgue ni Rimbaud quand en 1915 elle publia ses 
premiers poémes, bien que beaucoup aient cru y voir l’influence de 
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ces deux symbolistes; mais c’est encore la langue symboliste que 
parle sa poésie, et un idiome qui n’est pas éloigné de celui de ces 
poétes ni méme de celui de Mallarmé.” Mr. Taupin then quotes in 
a footnote from a personal letter written by Miss Moore a passage 
stating that she had not read Laforgue or Rimbaud when she was 
writing certain verses. This subject forces one into the field of per- 
sonal letters and reminiscences; Mr. Taupin makes use of them, and 
I have done so once; I shall have to do so again. From about 1921 
until sometime after she became editor of the Dial, Miss Moore 
had the patience and the good nature to correspond with me rather 
regularly. As late as 1923 she expressed to me her ignorance of 
Laforgue, and a very slight knowledge of Rimbaud and Mallarmé, 
along with the most active distaste for Apollinaire and for certain 
American Laforguians (of whom Mr. Eliot was not one). If it is a 
matter merely of offering personal convictions, and that is all 
Mr. Taupin has done for Miss Moore, my own conviction is that 
Laforgue’s moral attitude is one profoundly unsympathetic to Miss 
Moore, and that his style is almost as remote from hers as possible, 
despite her frequent use of a kind of structure, which I have else- 
where called the double mood, found commonly in Laforgue’s work. 
What then is the proper classification of her work? It would be easy 
to say that she is Yankee, a spiritual descendant of the New Eng- 
land tradition, whose moral sense has all too frequently become a 
sense of etiquette, but can we show precisely what we mean by 
this? One might find a very crude antecedent in the humorous 
verse of Holmes and Lowell, a body of verse that may have served 
as some kind of background for a few brilliant poems by that dis- 
ciple of Blake and the Symbolists, Mr. S. Foster Damon, notably 
for his poem 4 Family Portrait. The sharp observation, especially 
of small things, animals and the like, possessing at the same mo- 
ment an aura of magnificence and elusive implications of irony, is 
like nothing whatever in Symbolist literature and is very like Emily 
Dickinson. Her gift for epigrammatic moralizing recalls Miss 
Dickinson, Emerson, and Mr. Robinson—the great Yankee 
tradition, in short. Yet about 1923 Miss Moore wrote me asking 
the source of a stanza from Mr. Robinson’s poem The Poor Relation, 
a stanza which I had quoted without giving the author’s name: she 
did not know Mr. Robinson well enough to recognize one of the 
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most striking passages from his best-known book, The Man 
Against the Sky. She had previously expressed to me her “respect” 
for Mr. Robinson, but had expressed no great enthusiasm before 
the discovery of that stanza. Now Miss Moore is widely read and an 
excellent linguist: facts of this sort merely force one to recognize 
that one cannot always trust to a genuinely lettered poet’s having 
read the things that he obviously must have read. The two modern 
poets for whom Miss Moore expressed to me, and has, I believe, 
expressed publicly, the most profound admiration, are Hardy and 
Yeats. It will take a subtle scholar to find their influence in her work. 
In one of her early poems (Fear Is Hope) she quotes Skelton, a fact 
which might give us a hint; but if we pay too much attention to 
Miss Moore’s quotations we may find the telephone book as an 
influence. Nevertheless, her earliest lyrics, which contain the germ, 
apparently, of her later manner, things like To an Intra-Mural 
Rat, show a strong resemblance to many early Elizabethan epi- 
grams, such as Turberville’s 4dvice to the Reader (I thee advise If 
thou be wise To keep thy wit Though it be small. ’Tis hard 
to get And far to fet— Twas ever yet Dear’st ware of all) 
or Queen Elizabeth’s epigram on the Transubstantiation (Christ 
was the Word that spake it He took the bread and brake it And 
what that Word did make it SoI accept and take it). The number 
of such poems is large (one can add to them a few earlier pieces of 
similar tone, such as the different versions of Earth upon Earth, and 
a little of Skelton); they belong to a body of literature that every- 
one studies; Miss Moore probably encountered them early. But 
then what becomes of the Yankee hypothesis? And what of 
Laforgue? And a few years ago, I had still another disconcerting 
experience. I happened to encounter a very young writer, Miss 
Rowena Lockett, who later appeared in a small magazine of which 
I was an editor, Miss Lockett being at the time about nineteen 
years old. I was immediately struck, not only by a very feminine 
fastidiousness in Miss Lockett’s work, but also by a strong re- 
semblance to Miss Moore and Miss Dickinson. Yet Miss Lockett 
at that time had never read the latter and never heard of the former; 
nor had she ever heard of the French Symbolists. She became fa- 
miliar with them, and with the Elizabethan epigrammatists, only 
after her style was formed. If Miss Lockett could write like Miss 
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Moore without having heard of her, Miss Moore could have written 
like the Elizabethans without having heard of them. 

Similarly, toward the end of his book, Mr. Taupin quotes a 
passage from The Marriage of Faustus and Helen Part II, by Hart 
Crane, and finds in it the style of Rimbaud. Mr. Crane, as Mr. 
Taupin remarks, does not read French, but he numbers among his 
friends such men as Allen Tate and Malcolm Cowley, who know 
Symbolist poetry very well, and he has studied all the available 
translations. He has the greatest of admiration for Rimbaud, as 
far as he knows him, and has beyond a doubt tried to learn from 
him. But how much caz he learn from him? There have been some 
very good translations from Rimbaud’s prose and a few very bad 
translations from his verse. The vocabulary of some of Mr. Crane’s 
work suggests somewhat the vocabulary of Rimbaud’s prose and of 
a very little of his verse, in its quality of intellectual violence, of 
almost perverse energy; but this quality is more Mallarméan than 
Rimbaldian (most of Rimbaud’s lyrics, even when they are pre- 
senting a state of hallucination, or what seems such, present it in a 
style as limpid as the style of Shakespeare’s songs or of Blake’s), 
and the quality is not primarily Mallarméan. Mr. Taupin refers 
to this fragment under its original title (The Springs of Guilty 
Song), as it appeared first in Broom, without Parts I and III, with 
which it was published later in Secession and finally in Mr. Crane’s 
volume, White Buildings. Now, if the style of Part II recalls 
either Rimbaud or Mallarmé, it recalls much more strongly the 
style of Parts I and III; which, in turn, recalls very strongly indeed 
the style of the passage from Jonson (whose name, incidentally, 
Mr. Taupin spells with an 4 every time he uses it, whatever lack 
of familiarity with English poetry that may indicate) which Mr. 
Crane sets at the head of his poem. The passage comes from The 
Alchemist and is one of the numerous passages in that play in 
which the central figures make nonsense speeches purporting to 
contain deep alchemical secrets or to express a feignedly distraught 
state of mind — this particular passage serves both functions at 
once. The nonsense is necessary to Jonson’s plot; the reader recog- 
nizes the necessity and can make no objection; and the reader is 
forced to accept with unalloyed pleasure whatever elusive but ap- 
parently genuine poetic implications there may be in such pas- 
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sages, since he receives these implications absolutely gratis. Jonson 
would seem, then, to have been wholly aware of the theory of the 
“poem writing itself,” a theory formulated critically by Mallarmé 
(though not for the first time), and usually regarded as a Mallar- 
méan or neo-Mallarméan innovation. Jonson knew how to control 
the method satisfactorily when writing in his own name and how 
to let it run wild in the name of his cozeners. The not quite to be 
isolated poetic implications in these passages are of great beauty 
and are very frequent; it is the ‘‘oblique method” (Mr. Tate’s 
phrase) of modern poetry in absolutely perfect form. Where, then, 
did Mr. Crane get the method? And the perhaps Rimbaldian, but 
certainly somewhat Jonsonian, diction? If my reader is sceptical 
about the definite consciousness of so irresponsible a method exist- 
ing among mere Englishmen, let me quote the following passage 
from Samuel Johnson on Dryden: “Dryden delighted to tread 
upon the brink of meaning, where light and darkness mingle. . . . 
This inclination sometimes produced nonsense, which he knew; 
and sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which perhaps he was not 
conscious.” To illustrate the point, Johnson quotes the following 
stanza from Aznnus Mirabilis: 


Then we upon our globe’s last verge shall go, 
And see the ocean leaning on the sky; 

From thence our rolling neighbors we shall know, 
And on the lunar world securely pry. 


This might almost pass for an imitation of Bateau Ivre. It seems 
almost certain that Chapman employed the same kind of semi- 
obscurantism, and rather systematically, perhaps at the instigation 
of that “‘affable familiar ghost”? (who nightly gulled him with in- 
telligence), of whom he seems to have written so much. Chapman, 
too, of course, is a man of genius. The reader curious of esoteric 
theory might consider also Emerson’s Merlin, the ten lines be- 
ginning “‘He shall not his brain encumber.” The words with which 
Emerson introduces this versified definition, seem, at times, to 
have been prophetic. 

But the matter of influence, with which these remarks began, 
is not so easily settled. If this method was known to English poets 
in the past, it was rarely used by them openly; to find it so used one 
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will have, after leaving a few names in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, to come down to Poe and Emily Dickinson, in 
whom at times it seems fairly obvious, and to the Symbolists and 
those who have written later. Recent examples come to mind by 
the dozen. Shall we assume that the increase in the popularity of 
the method is due to Rimbaud? His hallucination was probably in 
part, at least, of another sort, but he might have moved his ad- 
mirers to study hallucination of this sort as the only sort available 
to them. Few of his supposed followers, certainly, get very near the 
actual quality of his style. Or shall we lay it to Mallarmé? He used 
the method, but with greater circumspection than Mr. Crane or 
Mr. Joyce. His logic can almost always be discovered; what seems 
an evasion of logic into pure obliquity, often turns out to be mere 
periphrasis. But a careless reading of his work, especially by for- 
eigners, might make him seem about as strange as a poet could be. 
Are these men the causes of the movement, then, or are they merely 
exemplars of it, of a tendency, rather widespread, to an increasingly 
great preoccupation with the fringe of consciousness, to an increas- 
ing emphasis on the concept of continuous experience, to identify, 
under the influence perhaps of scientific or romantic monism, sub- 
conscious stimuli and reactions with occult inspiration, and to 
employ in writing from such attitudes as these interests provide a 
language previously reserved to the religious mystics? Such a move- 
ment would involve along its course such indefinable philosophies 
as Bergsonism, such semi-metaphorical sciences as psycho-analysis, 
and more especially the popular myths and superstitions which 
they and physical science and biological ‘science have engendered.? 
Our poets, then, whether they are to be classed as effective causes 
or as mere effects, or as both, of the movement (and Mallarmé 
and Rimbaud certainly have a considerable causative influence, 
at the same time that they are probably not the entire causative 
influence, and in spite of the fact that they both — unlike many of 
their disciples — held the method under fairly adequate control‘), 


’See Flux and Blur in Contemporary Art, by John Crowe Ransom. Sewanee 
Review. July 1929. 

“Since Rimbaud did not explain his abdication, one hypothesis is as good as 
another. Did he perhaps see the necessary conclusion of his method, realized by a 
few of our contemporaries? 
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our poets, then, are they not writing a little too much as Jonson’s 
alchemists spoke, with a philosophical background insusceptible of 
definition, but as their own dupes, not to dupe others? Mr. Crane, 
despite his remarkable genius, and one could say as much of Mr. 
Joyce as he appears in his latest work, seems to answer Jonson’s 
scoundrels across the centuries in their own language, but like a 
somnambulist under their control. Is it certain that this trust in 
the semi-automatic responses of the edge of consciousness results 
in increased awareness? Or is it merely a dilution of awareness that 
appears strange because of its very thinness? Man would seem to 
be man in so far as he is not automatic or seems not to be; the ideal 
organic automaton is not the poet, but the parrot. Can this method 
be profitably extended farther than Donne and Jonson were willing 
to extend it without more being lost than is gained? I doubt the 
possibility profoundly. And finally can we blame this extension 
entirely on the French? It would seem to be almost inevitably the 
result of an era of intellectual uncertainty and charlatanism — 
inevitably, that is, for a certain percentage of the poets, not for all. 
We can hardly blame it on the French, though they first practiced 
the method extensively, despite Mr. Taupin’s conviction that we 
not only can but that it is one of their chief claims to glory. For 
Mr. Taupin assumes that all of Mr. Pound’s favorite Symbolists 
exert a good influence when they exert any influence, and that 
everything good in American poetry must be the result of French 
influence. He writes of Mr. Stevens: “La précision stricte des mots 
et des vers de Rimbaud et des parnassiens francais est encore bien 
adaptée au vers blanc anglais.” Shades of Jonson and Milton! 
He makes this comment, indeed, in connection with a poem with a 
mildly French subject, but he says nothing of the subject — he is 
speaking of stylistic qualities. He writes elsewhere: “Grace a la 
psychologie moderne, on savait que le symbole, s’il était total, était 
l’expression la plus directe qui fit.”’ Poets have “known” a great 
many other strange things in the last thirty years on the same au- 
thority. Grace a la psychologie moderne indeed! ® 


5 Direct expression of what? The most direct expression of anything is itself; if a 
poem can be a more or less direct expression, then, it is an expression of something 
other than itself, a kind of shorthand. But poetry, though it communicates experi- 
ence indirectly and incidentally, is, in so far as it,is good poetry, a new kind of ex- 
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This brings us to the last serious objection to Mr. Taupin’s 
treatise, which, indeed, I have already mentioned in passing, his 
failure to classify and evaluate influences, his basic assumption that 
American poetry untouched by French influence is bad or negligible 
and that all of the influences imported by Mr. Pound and Mr. Eliot 
from France are about equally good. I have said in this essay and 
elsewhere what I believe to be the dangers of what passes for 
Rimbaldianism or Mallarméism; I have spoken elsewhere of La- 
forguianism. When Mr. Taupin makes near the end of his book 
his already famous remark that American poetry to-day is speaking 
French, one is moved to wonder — not what Mr. Taupin means, for 
by this time one is willing to admit the possibility of his meaning 
almost anything— but what the statement might mean. Mr. 
Taupin in writing of Mr. Pound admits that Mr. Pound in em- 
ploying the modern French as models after leaving his earlier models 
did not change principles but merely changed examples. The 
order of examples ought then to be reversible. In general, a young 
writer learns the principles of good writing most easily from some- 
one fairly near him in time, who has wrestled with something like 
his own materials. For a few Americans in Mr. Pound’s genera- 
tion and the next, the Symbolists were the best poets near them in 
time except for a few English and American poets too mature 
spiritually, too profoundly a part and masters of the English tradi- 
tion or of certain aspects of it to be comprehensible to poets at a 
certain stage of immaturity. Many modern Americans discovered 
that the Elizabethans might serve as models through Mr. Eliot’s 
attempt to fuse them with Laforgue, or through the attempt of Mr. 
Stevens to fuse in such a poem as Le Monocle de Mon Oncle certain 
French traits and certain late sixteenth-century traits. No poet 
speaks another poet’s language unless he is a weak poet or the in- 
fluence is a weakening influence. I believe that the Laforguian 
influence and the so-called Rimbaldian-Mallarméan influence are 
subversive, and they are the only radical departures from poetic 
tradition in the Symbolist Movement. To that extent Mr. Taupin 
may be right, especially where the more easily isolated Laforguian 


aS a a Ee 
perience, an expression merely of itself, and such a statement as this becomes non- 
sense. A correspondent of mine, Mr. J. V. Cunningham, once accused me, unjustly, 
I believe, of this error. 
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influence is concerned. Even so remarkable a genius as Mr. 
Stevens was bullied out of a share of his seriousness by the Lafor- 
guian temper of one section of his generation. Mr. Taupin has 
shown that French free verse influenced the beginnings of Imagist 
free verse, but seems unaware of the profound differences existing 
between the two finished products; this, however, is so difficult a 
subject that I shall have to reserve it for separate treatment. 

One of the minor flaws in Mr. Taupin’s book is his habit of pro- 
viding elaborate explanations of some of the more irresponsible and 
inane utterances of the early Imagist movement, utterances that 
can be shown to mean anything and that probably meant nothing. 
He writes, for example, with the utmost gravity: “Ford Madox 
Hueffer, dans son livre: Thus to Revisit, nous renseigne précisément 
sur ce point. Il parle des trois groupes voisins quis ’appelaient: imagis- 
tes, symbolistes et vorticistes: “Au fond il me semble que le point 
essentiel de leur sympathie et de leur contact est leur désir de faire 
sentir au monde leurs propres images, ou bien, disons que le premier 
point de leur doctrine est que l’artiste doit exprimer par son art sa 
propre personnalité’ et il poursuit ainsi en rapportant une conversa- 
tion qu’il eut avec Pound et au cours de laquelle celui-ci lui avait 
dit: “Ce que le public veut, c’est MOI . . . parce que je ne suis pas 
un imbécile, comme les membres qui composent le public!’”? Then 
follows a chapter of elaboration. This sort of thing should either 
be left to accumulate the dust it merits or else it should be given its 
proper rhythmic setting, a place, say, near the end of the 22nd 
Canto (Those ain’t buttons, them’s bobbles). 

Mr. Taupin’s book is large, and contains a great deal of valuable 
research to which I have referred only in passing. I have em- 
phasized its weaknesses because they are common to other critics 
and are likely to be common in the criticism of this particular field 
within the next few years unless due precautions are taken. The 
painstaking arrangement of parallel passages in the chapters on 
Eliot, Pound, Fletcher, and Amy Lowell is extremely enlightening, 
and very few of the parallels are unconvincing. I myself am es- 
pecially grateful for the praise that Mr. Taupin gives Dr. Williams, 
a writer who has seemed to me for ten years or so one of the principal 
geniuses of our time, and whose work has been stupidly neglected 
and ridiculed. And yet Mr. Taupin’s critical faculties are inade- 
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quate to his task; his knowledge of English poetry appears superfi- 
cial. Were it not for these deficiencies he might have written a 
final and authoritative work; as it is, he has merely provided a 
great deal of invaluable material for one. 

Yvor WINTERS 
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AxeEL’s Caste: A Strupy In THE IMAGINATIVE 
LITERATURE OF 1870-1930. By Edmund Wilson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1931. $2.50. 


This as the title implies is not the chronological and miscellaneous 
history of a period. It is a study of six contemporary writers — 
Yeats, Valéry, Proust, Joyce, Eliot, and Gertrude Stein — who 
carry into our own age the methods and aims of Symbolism. Though 
they have all been affected by the technical discoveries of the Sym- 
bolists, each has made valuable discoveries of his own: But it is less 
with this aspect of ‘‘Axel’s Castle” than with its underlying thesis 
that this review is chiefly concerned. 

Mr. Wilson is the first American critic to formulate a comprehen- 
sive philosophy of French Symbolism as it has affected writers in 
English. He is the first to discriminate between the aims of Sym- 
bolism and the previous, more popular Romanticism of which it is 
the successor. Symbolism was Romanticism, but it was a second 
and distinctive wave of it, more self-conscious and more philosophi- 
cal in its emphasis on aesthetic form. Both socially and morally, 
as an uncompromising development of Romanticism, it rejected, 
notably in the career of Rimbaud, the entire nineteenth-century 
world of mechanistic thought and of bourgeois industrialism. It fled 
from the corresponding inner world, where one saw reflected the 
perfectly mechanical nature whose power, increasing steadily 
since the seventeenth century, was more and more stifling the 
traditional view of man as a spontaneous communicant in a free and 
miraculous nature. Symbolism grew into a complete hostility to a 
vicious industrial society to which it would grant no quarter. 

It met the enemy in two characteristic ways which are finally 
identical. Either its attempt to return through the barrier of science 
to nature was direct, as in the case of Rimbaud who gave up poetry 
for action, or it withdrew to a world of illusion, away from both 
nature and man, like the hero of Villiers de !’Isle Adam’s novel 
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“Axel.” Rimbaud tried to find in Africa a simple order of life 
radically different from the occidental materialism of Europe: 
Axel shut himself up in a castle in the Black Forest, creating through 
revery and illusion the anti-type of his age. While Mr. Wilson 
describes at length what one may call Rimbaud’s program of action, 
he has written exclusively about authors who have followed Axel’s 
program of retreat. The book is largely a brilliant history of the in- 
creasing cross-purposes of the artist and his industrialized society, 
of the withdrawal of the critical intelligence (which is likewise the 
poetic intelligence) from a world that stifles it, and of the peculiar 
crisis that the relation of the artist and society has reached to-day. 

Mr. Wilson takes his general point of view regarding the philo- 
sophical meaning of Symbolism from that chapter of Whitehead’s 
“Science and the Modern World” in which English Romanticism 
is described as a revolt from the accumulated force of seventeenth- 
century mechanism: the Romantic poets were trying to restore the 
true poetic vision of nature as a vast organism, of which man is a 
part, and in which the attitude of reverence and sensuous apprecia- 
tion should replace the pragmatic categories of science. There is 
truth in this, but so stated and so apprehended it is a half-truth, and 
I think that Mr. Wilson has read Whitehead too literally. It is one 
thing for Professor Whitehead to capture for his doctrine of 
“organic mechanism” an exclusive right to the poetic insight; but 
it is quite another thing to suppose that poetry may be isolated 
into pure sensation in which the power of abstraction, of which 
science is only one phase, is dead. Mr. Wilson, I believe, has mis- 
taken some illustrative matter in Whitehead for a philosophy of 
poetry, which does not serve him very far. For example, in his 
interpretation of Valéry, he does not make use of any comprehen- 
sive idea of poetry, and he thus mistakes a universal attribute of the 
art for the special feature of one poet. Of Valéry he says: 


Valéry’s poetry is then always shifting back and forth between this 
palpable and visible world and a realm of intellectual abstraction . . 
between the absolute laws of the mind and the limiting contingencies of 
life... . Rather an unpromising subject, one might suppose — one at 
any rate entirely remote from the emotions of Romantic poetry. Yet this 
queer antagonism has inspired Valéry. 
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Do the absolute laws of the mind proceed, do they ever operate — 
in spite of Valéry’s self-dramatizing charlatanism — autonomously, 
as Pure Intellect, innocent of all contingency? They do not, even 
in pure mathematics. The formula that Mr. Wilson gets out of 
Valéry’s poetry is not, perhaps, so unpromising as he may think. 
It is a quite normal one. For it is the general procedure not merely 
of poetry but of all the arts, to take some intellectual construction, 
some fixed version of nature or experience, whether physics in 
Lucretius or the Bible in Milton, and to plunge it into the realm of 
contingency, where it may or may not survive. At this point, I 
believe, it becomes obvious in what respect Mr. Wilson applies his 
Whitehead too literally. We are led to believe that the Symbolists 
could rid themselves of all science and envisage Pure Organism in 
nature — which as poetry would be sheer blur and utterly in- 
articulate. 

But the Symbolists, no less than Lucretius and Milton, were 
faced with a systematic world scheme. Philosophically the dif- 
ference between a Milton and a Rimbaud is the difference between 
classicism and romanticism: Milton’s material was sympathetic 
to him and he was able to present it objectively and systematically, 
so that the contingent element is hidden and secondary; while, on 
the other hand, Rimbaud’s world-scheme is hostile, yet it is none the 
less completely present, though he tests it in the realm of con- 
tingency incompletely, fragmentarily, so that it disintegrates. 
There is here, no less than in Valéry, with a difference only of 
emphasis, that “queer antagonism” of intellect and sensibility, of 
scientific mechanism and contingent sensation. 

Mr. Wilson’s failure to see the meaning of Valéry’s conflict is 
implicit in the view that he expresses as follows, which is a program 
for the coming generation: 


And who can say that, as science and art look more and more deeply 
into experience and achieve a wider and wider range, as they come to ap- 
ply themselves more and more directly to human life, they may not ar- 
rive at a way of thinking, a technique of dealing with our perceptions, 
which will make art and science one. (Italics mine.) 


Shades of Valéry’s delusions of grandeur! Either Mr. Wilson is 
wrong or I am wrong; it is as categorical as that; or perhaps, 
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though being of the same generation in time, we are of such remote 
spiritual generations that we shall seem very obscure to each other. 
At any rate, the passage above is to me nearly meaningless. It is a 
logical solecism to speak of science as looking deep/y into experience; 
it may achieve a wider range in extending the common denominator 
among phenomena taken in their strictly measurable aspect; but 
there is no depth to this. Have we any reason to expect poetry to 
deal more directly and more expertly with experience than Shake- 
speare? Only, Mr. Wilson seems to tell us, when art and science are 
one; but why suppose that science, rather than a better income, or 
a trip to Europe, is what poetry needs? This is not philosophical. 
In spite of his usual scepticism, he has given in to a curious brand 
of credulity which lets him reject the narrow contemporary range 
_of Eliot for a more comprehensive art which does not exist, which 
he cannot philosophize about, which he cannot even sensuously 
describe. The union of art and science on these terms is a chimera; 
it is one of those typically modern compromises in which each side 
concedes itself away to extinction. 

This compromise is at the heart of Mr. Wilson’s rejection of the 
living Symbolists. There is, on the one hand, the extreme roman- 
ticism of the Symbolist grasp of Pure Whiteheadian Organism: 
this is poetry. On the other hand, there is eighteenth-century 
physics, nineteenth-century biology, twentieth-century psychology: 
this is science. The futility of the Symbolists and our trouble in 
general are due to this: poetry and science are not on speaking 
terms. And this is where Whitehead has led the most versatile 
astray. He has led him to believe that a union of the poetic and 
the scientific impulses must take place, if at all, harmoniously, 
that being radically different they can meet only in compromise: 
Mr. Wilson does not wish to give up poetry, but he sees that 
science is triumphant; therefore let each yield a little to the other. 

But poetry and science have always been “one,” in a way that 
history, and the constitution of the mind (which we do not believe 
that M. Valéry has succeeded in changing), seem to teach us is 
alone possible. They have always been one because a poet takes the 
current body of beliefs, which whether as religion or as science pre- 
tend to a systematic infallibility, and submits them to the con- 
tingency of nature. Mr. Wilson repudiates his six writers because 
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they are Poetry having no commerce with the scientific reality of 
their world. Here I think he fails to see that Joyce and Eliot have 
gone through every modern idea; as Romantics they have found 
these ideas intolerable and they have shown them disintegrating. 
What does Mr. Wilson require? Perhaps as a compromiser he desires 
his writers to be more hospitable to modern industrial civilization. 
Does he wish the poetic and critical intelligence, whose function is 
to test our leading beliefs, to abdicate to an uncritical religion of 
pseudo-science? I think he does; for he tells us that our Symbolists 
will no longer serve us, in the new order, as “guides.” What are 
guides? Does he mean that we must be guided to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the present secular program? Or that our writers must trans- 
form themselves into propagandists? 

That is his meaning so far as I can see it. He puts modern writers 
in a dilemma. Either they must follow Rimbaud’s program of action 
or Axel’s program of retreat; or they must face their time squarely 
by satirizing and reforming it or by “studying it scientifically.” 
To satirize society is in a measure to reject it. Mr. Wilson’s dilemma 
rests on the meaning of “studying it scientifically.” If we are gen- 
uine scientists, and not pseudo-scientists purveying a jargon, we 
have not a word to say about values, nothing to recommend as a 
result of our studies, and we have not much more than Axel’s 
participation in the control of affairs. This destroys Mr. Wilson’s 
dilemma, unless he is willing to argue that H. G. Wells, Arnold 
Bennett, and Bernard Shaw are at once scientists and artists. 
Such writers are the only conceivable kind who fit Mr. Wilson’s 
demand for an art-science, but to claim them for either art or 
science is to abuse the name of both. They are propagandists, 
responsible to the discipline of neither, for the secular order. 

Mr. Wilson’s sensitive and finely modulated prose style, the 
emotional subtlety of his insight into the sensibilities of his six 
writers, betrays a curious sympathy with them that his argument 
cannot cancel out. In spite of his belief that they are lost in an age 
that is all but history, in spite of his conviction that an age indif- 
ferent to their attitude is at hand, he is yet involved in that stage 
of the humane tradition which they stand for: he cannot predict 
coherently another kind of art than theirs. Writing about them he is 
precise, lucid, the master of his subject; as a prophet he is confused. 
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The essay on Proust is a masterly piece of critical exposition; Mr. 
Wilson could not set forth Proust’s intentions so minutely, with 
such zeal and understanding, without sharing them. His hope for a 
chimerical new art, however, seems to me to be the deepest pes- 
simism of our time. He does not like his age, and he cannot lose 
himself in the age of Yeats; so he has nothing to stand on. This is 
post-Symbolism with a vengeance. 
ALLEN TATE 
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New Founp Lanp. Fourteen Poems by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Edition limited to 500 copies, printed by the Black 
Sun Press, Paris, for Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. $5.00. 

Poems (1926-1930). By Robert Graves. London. 1931. 
Heinemann. $1.25. (3/6). 

Apamastor. By Roy Campbell. New York. The Dial 
PFESS. TORT. $2.60. 

Ten Poems. By Kathleen Tankersley Young. New 
York. Privately printed. 1930. $2.25. 


Tue Ecuiptic. By Foseph Gordon Macleod. London. 
Faber & Faber. 1930. $1.00. (2/6). 


Poems. By W. H. Auden. London. Faber 8 Faber. 
1930. $1.00. (2/6). 

CHELSEA Roomine House. By Horace Gregory. New 
York. Covici-Friede. 1930. $2.00. 


EpistLE TO PrometHeus. By Babette Deutsch. New 
York. Cape & Smith. 1931. $2.00. 


The order in which these titles are listed is not haphazard. 
I have tried to arrange them in what seems to me an order of 
descending merit. This arrangement is relative, not necessarily 
comparative. Books so different in conception, in manner, in pur- 
pose, can not be compared; all that can be estimated is the degree 
of success with which each accomplishes its aim, realizes itself. I 
believe, for instance, that Mr Graves’ Poems is a better book than 
Miss Deutsch’s Epistle to Prometheus, although the two books have 
nothing in common by which they may be judged, because Mr 
Graves seems to have understood clearly what he was about, and 
to have fulfilled his purpose completely, whereas Miss Deutsch has 
not. At any rate, this order is too jumbled for coherent discussion, 
and for the purposes of my review I shall divide them into two arbi- 
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trary groups, whose actual existence I should be the first to deny. 
The first group will include those poets whose medium is more or 
less conventional; the second group, those whose medium breaks 
with the conventional. It is a purely formal division, one which has 
nothing whatever to do with the intrinsic merit of the poems. And 
because the groups must be named somehow (and because ‘reac- 
tionary’ and ‘revolutionary’ are misleading terms, and ‘traditional’ 
and ‘modernist’ are silly), we may as well revert to school-days and 
call Group A ‘Rome’, and Group B ‘Karthage’. Accordingly, for 
the purposes of this article the Messrs Graves, Campbell, Macleod, 
and Auden, are Romans; Miss Young and Miss Deutsch, Mr 
MacLeish and Mr Gregory, are Karthaginians. 


I. ROME 


Style is not an efficient, but a result. It is a mistake for the young 
artist to assume that he must acquire a ‘good style’ much as 
he would acquire a good typewriter. It is true that he must 
acquire a technic: but a technic is not a style, though it is often 
mistaken for one. Style is an air, a manner, consequent upon the 
best possible execution of an artistic propositum. It is not the 
starting-place, but the terminus. 

I have suggested that technical virtuosity is often mistaken for 
style. This is as true for poetry as for any other of the arts. It is 
easy to applaud skillful devices, harder to estimate organic sub- 
stances. Sometimes, indeed, there is nothing to estimate: the 
whole poem is its technical fabric, its shell. Sometimes there is 
nothing but substance (but this is rare): then the average reader 
complains that the poem is too ‘difficult’, too ‘cerebral’, too 
Whatever the current jargon suggests. (It is only fair to say that in 
this case the average reader is usually wrong: it is because of the 
popular relegation of poetry to a place among the Decorative 
Arts that an even very moderately intellectualized poem is almost 
invariably greeted with indifference, at best.) At any rate, much 
bad poetry is the fault of the writer’s tendency to confuse manner- 
ism and manner, and to suppose that he is enriching the latter when 
as a matter of fact he is merely exaggerating the former. Such a 
poem is the Nineteenth of Mr Auden’s book, where the virtuosity is 
no less a virtuosity for its being one of verbal and rhythmic sever- 
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ity, and where the poet seems to be disguising a paucity of idea and 
intention in a garment of perverse obscurity: 


The silly fool, the silly fool 
Was sillier in school 
But beat the bully as a rule. 


The youngest son, the youngest son 
Was certainly no wise one 
Yet could surprise one. 


Or rather, or rather 
To be posh, we gather, 
One should have no father. 


Simple to prove 
That deeds indeed 
In life succeed 

But love in love 
And tales in tales 
Where no one fails. 


Here is, unquestionably, considerable dexterity; yet I think I may 
be forgiven if I confess that I can find very little more than dexter- 
ity. Admitted that the verses ‘mean’ something: so great is the 
disproportion between the implications of the idea and its execu- 
tion, that the impact is dispersed in the pyrotechnic clevernesses, 
and as a result, the poem is mannered; no style is attained. Mr 
Auden is not always guilty of this sort of thing; but before consider- 
ing him further let me turn to the most prominent of the Romans, 
— Mr Robert Graves. 

Possibly no contemporary writer of British prose has a more 
distinguished style than Robert Graves. His autobiography, Good 
Bye to All That, is a model of hard, pure, unaffected technic. It is as 
simple as good journalism, yet it manifests an artistry that is un- 
known to journalism. In this respect it is rather like the prose of 
Yeats’ Autobiographies and Reveries, although Graves has none of 
the mellowness of Yeats. It is significant that the same qualities 
which make this prose so admirable'a medium, animate the poems. 
It might almost be said that Graves has achieved a pure poetic 
style by the deliberate eradication of any ‘style’ whatsoever. When 
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he is at his best (and the present volume is by far the best he has 
published as yet), his verse is unmannered, absolutely direct. 
Though the substance is often far from simple, the expression is 
almost never anything else. But this has not been easily accom- 
plished. It is not long since Robert Graves came out of the Georgian 
twilight and ceased to be an Anthologist’s Delight. Even now he 
has his troubles: they are not, to be sure, relapses into prettiness; 
rather, they are frantic flights to the opposite extreme. It is almost 
as if the poet felt impelled, from time to time, violently to expiate 
his sinful dallying-days. Consequently, he affects sometimes a 
subway-stridency, sometimes a gratuitous obscurity, sometimes 
(with depressing results) both at once. Not unnaturally: when 
Graves came out of Egypt, Mr E. E. Cummings was the smoke 
by day and Miss Stein the fire by night. It is Miss Stein, I think, to 
whom we are indebted for this chorale: 


His mother was a terrier bitch, 
His father a Dalmatian, 
Guessing black or white: 
Not black because white 
Because black because white; 
Not white because black 
Because white because black, 
Guessing black or white. 


His mother was from Renfrew, 
His father was a Zulu, 
Guessing black or white: 
Not black because black 
Because white because white; 
Not white because white 
Because black because black, 
Guessing black or white. 


(I omit a prelude and concluding stanza, in which the same general 
idea is pursued.) But echoes of other poets are rare in this book. 
The influences have been genuinely assimilated, the mannerisms 
discarded; there results a style that is entirely individual. Graves 
never seems to be writing verses; it is all as direct, as spoken, as his 
tough, lank prose. 
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Mr Auden, too, knows how to be direct; but he elects more often 
to be oblique. His book opens with a ‘charade’, a poetic drama 
treating a family feud. It is a jerky, exceedingly bloody curtain- 
raiser, with considerable sudden shooting. It is the type of rustic 
thriller, reminiscent of nothing so much as of Jacinto Benavente’s 
La Malquerida. What the symbolology may be, I do not know. 
There are excellent passages — lyrics, mostly, in a queer strain 
suggestive of early English verse, or of the austerity of certain cho- 
ruses of Greek tragedy: 


Though he believe it, no man is strong. 
He thinks to be called the fortunate, 
To bring home a wife, to live long. 


But he is defeated; let the son 
Sell the farm lest the mountain fall; 
His mother and her mother won. 


His fields are used up where the moles visit, 
The contours worn flat; if there show 
Passage for water he will miss it: 


Give up his breath, his woman, his team; 
No life to touch, though later there be 
Big fruit, eagles above the stream. 


But the ‘charade’ is so perverse in its melodrama, and so wilfully 
obscure (even for a charade!), that the ultimate effect is one of 
baffled irritation. And it is this same obscurity for obscurity’s sake 
that endangers many of the thirty lyrics which follow. Sometimes 
Mr Auden succeeds in attaining the relaxed toughness, the casual 
angularity of improvisation; too often he fails to achieve anything 
but a prosaic iteration of incoherencies. The imagery is not pre- 
cise, the emotion only partially released. It is curious to observe 
that this is nearly always the result not of slipshod composition, but 
of composition too sedulously disordered, — too refinedly chaotic. 
Mr Auden stems directly from Gerald Manley Hopkins; and his 
failures, like his successes, are those of the earlier poet. The manner 
at its best may be observed in the last sonnet: 
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Sir, no man’s enemy, forgiving all 

But will his negative inversion, be prodigal: 
Send to us power and light, a sovereign touch 
Curing the intolerable neural itch, 

The exhaustion of weaning, the liar’s quinsy, 
And the distortions of ingrown virginity. 
Prohibit sharply the rehearsed response 

And gradually correct the coward’s stance; 
Cover in time with beams those in retreat 
That, spotted, they turn though the reverse were great; 
Publish each healer that in city lives 

Or country houses at the end of drives; 
Harrow the house of the dead; look shining at 
New styles of architecture, a change of heart.1 


Imprecision, though arising from a different cause, vitiates 
another first book of poems. Joseph Gordon Macleod’s The Ecliptic 
is in many respects the most remarkable of all these books; certainly 
it is the most pretentious. It is a psychological life-history expressed 
in terms of zodiacal symbolism, each House standing for a phase of 
the subject’s development. Superimposed is the apparatus of 
mythological allusion appropriate to each of the Signs (Gemini, 
for instance, is cast in the form of a dirge for ‘Castor dead’). 
Obviously, the assigned symbols and accompanying apparatus are 
arbitrary: sometimes they coincide with the psychological phase 
under discussion (as is the case with Capricornus, for example), and 
sometimes they fit only after so much forcing and wrenching, 
both of subject and of symbol, that the reader is left far behind in a 
cloud of mystification. Nevertheless, the intention of the poem is 
clear, and Mr Macleod has been consistent to a fault. If, as he 
fears, ‘interest in the poem will be confined unhappily to few read- 
ers’, it will not be because he flagged in his purpose; rather, he 
fulfilled it too well, — so well, that whole Signs are as incompre- 
hensible as the bloody periods of Mr Auden’s ‘charade’. But an- 
other fault threatens the poem: unlike Mr Graves and Mr Auden, 
Mr Macleod is more ‘literary’ than even his exceedingly literary 


1It is true that Hopkins’ passionate intensity once impelled him, in a sonnet, to 
address God as “Sir”. It was a good effect, too; but, I believe, unfortunately 
unrepeatable. 
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symbolism warrants. Much of the poem is overwritten; one is 
reminded of Eumolpus’ remark: ‘Nam ut quisque versum pedibus 
instruxit sensumque teneriorem verborum ambitu intexuit, putavit se 
continuo in Heliconem venisse . . . Refugiendum est ab omni ver- 
borum (ut ita dicam) vilitate, et sumendae voces a plebe summotae, 
ut fiat ‘odi profanum vulgus et arceo’ . . . Per ambages deorumque 
ministeria et fabulosum sententiarum tormentum praecipitandus est 
liber spiritus . . “2 There are, however, powerful and even (in 
spite of the system) amusing passages: this from Capricornus, for 
example: 


Tiddledywog. Meh, meh. The door bursts open wide 

The Sunday china stands up horrified. 

Tiddledywog. Meh, meh. All he has ever remembered 
Bulges out like a plaster panel badly distempered. 
Tiddledywog. Meh, membrum caprinum erexit: 

Culpabat alia aliam, quia ipsa conspexit. 

Tiddledywog. Tiddledywog. Tiddledywog. 

First he puts under the mat Persian cat and Pekinese dog. 
Then the tables’ and chairbacks’ torselling 

Smashes, and piles on potsherds of Worcester porcelain. 
Tiddledywog. Tiddledywog. Forefeet dangling like clappers 
Dancing about he grips the frightened flapper’s 

Flaxen coils, throws to the ground and violates her... . 


The same vigorous technic is a characteristic of Mr Campbell’s 
verses in 4damastor. Roy Campbell will be remembered by many as 
the author of The Flaming Terrapin, an extraordinary combination 
of the heroic and the bombastic which appeared in 1924.3 4damas- 
tor is a collection of short pieces, most of them lyrics. There is little 
opportunity here for the Terrapin technic, it is true; but Mr Camp- 
bell has lost none of his impressive force. Neither, however, has he 
gained polish: his verses are strong, but formless; they sprawl. 
His is not the artistic unaffectedness of Robert Graves; it is a fun- 
damental ingenuousness, which is extremely attractive, but which 
does much to dissipate the impact of his work. One is conscious of 
a terrific but quite undisciplined force: when it succeeds, it is the 
blind way of the elemental. 


3 Petronius: Satyricén CXVIII. 
® The Dial Press, New York. 
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II. KARTHAGE 


Of the four Karthaginians, two are publishing first books: Miss 
Young and Mr Gregory. (Miss Deutsch’s has long been a familiar 
name to readers of verse and reviewers of verse, and the jacket of 
Epistle to Prometheus defines her reputation as being ‘outstanding 

. among American poets.’) Both Miss Young and Mr Greg- 
ory have contributed more or less extensively to the little review of 
the transition order, and the former has won particular distinction 
by her sensitive, plangently beautiful stories. 

‘First poets’ usually live in haunted houses. This is inevitable, 
and just: ultimate Style is not spontaneous, but is the product of 
a slow, more or less conscious imitation of and variation upon ad- 
mired models. Individuality of style has been achieved when the 
poet has thoroughly assimilated his models, harmonized them with 
each other and impressed them with the cliché of his own sensibility: 
which has seldom been accomplished in a ‘first’ book. Nevertheless, 
both Miss Young and Mr Gregory are less influenced by their mod- 
els than is the case with most of their contemporaries. Miss Young, 
especially, writes with an air that is distinctly fresh and personal. 
Ultimately, she stems from the Symbolists through Eliot: 


Here in this brittle city we contend 

With stone and star and voice, 

Knowing that there is no returning 

And that forever we shall wander 

And the edges of self recede 

Until the swift and errorless sleep begin. . . . 


but even in her most obvious echoes a curious new touch is felt. 
It is a queer sideling delicacy of perception, a sensuousness that for 
all its authenticity is hesitant and strangely remote, that gives 
these verses, still eliotine in their inspiration, an air of poised sus- 
pension: 


The clatter of horses’ hoofs came up to my window at Christmas, 
From a foreign street, 

I heard the children screaming, 

And turning a little I saw their fireworks 

Spatter blood on the sky. 
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Le temps est venu, 

And a thousand machines plowed through my mind 
Without recovering you. 

The mornings began at six 

With crisp cool sheets, and red cut roses, 

It wasn’t so windy at morning, 

But the wind came out of noon 

And rocked the palm trees: 

Rain came in the afternoon at three, 

And then the wind again. 

The old man died who cried in his sleep: 
Better off, 

And the wheels whirred him beyond the hall. 
Not dreaming we left the market. 

I'll never be so happy again. 


Miss Young is master of a muted falling cadence: 


Islands there are so blue, Mother, 

It is the coral that holds the changing colours, 
Not the colour of mountain lakes, Mother. 
We were not allowed to swim. 

We have known the wind to change. 

The Spring is a bitter different thing. 


(Both of these passages are from poem [X, which does more within 
its short compass to establish the emotional associations of a colour 
(here, blue) than John Gould Fletcher accomplished in the whole 
range of his interminably tedious ‘colour symphonies’.) Her diction 
is pure, and as direct as the simple declarative sentence with which 
she is apt to resolve a long descending cadence. Her failings are a 
mistiness, an occasional removal to the vague: 


O the night flowers darkly and suddenly 

Your thin hand trembling under the great green stone 
Shakes off the last vestige of dream where a light might fall: 
And thus s-l-o-w-l-y the beautiful inconsequence will begin.’ 


and, sometimes, a sentimental forcing of conceit into bathos: 


She weeps softly, and the notes go on dropping, 
I, saying dve Maria, Hail Mary, Blessed art thou, 
To the end. 


But these faults are rare, and venial. 
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In her Epistle to Prometheus, on the other hand, Miss Babette 
Deutsch realizes most of the dangers of the eliotine school. Her 
poem is a pretentious Genealogy of fire, laden with anthropological, 
sociological, psychological, philosophical and therapeutical allu- 
sions, — a passionate indigestion. ‘One catches glimpses’, the dust- 
jacket warns us, ‘of the Titan behind the mask of Socrates and that 
of Christ, behind that of Voltaire, of Lenin, and of Ghandi.’ But 
catching less Titanic, though perhaps more significant, glimpses, 
the reader will probably detect, behind the mask of the poem, the 
slightly confused face of the poet who took the notes to The Waste 
Land seriously. The machine creaks under the learned weight of a 
thousand aptnesses. Even if it did not; even if the conception were 
as direct, the expression as chaste of bombast and Great Names as 
the least moving of Miss Young’s poems, Epistle to Prometheus 
would be a failure for technical reasons alone. Miss Deutsch, who is 
frequently convincing and even powerful in a more or less strict 
form, is uneasy and often downright awkward in her use of ca- 
denced verse. Her principle seems to be typographical: when a line 
looks long enough, break it off and begin another. Certainly, whole 
pages can be read aloud without the reader’s even momentary 
consciousness of cadence or melody. At its best (aside from certain 
interludes of regular versification), Epistle to Prometheus sounds 
like a prose whose high blood-pressure limits it to a trudge, inter- 
rupted at times by a kind of rhapsodical hiccoughing: 


Beauty is dead and rotten. 

Goodness 

lies in a ditch. 

Truth is a painted whore. 

Can a lost generation — 

Machine-guns spitting death across barbed fields 
at men staled by their stinking trade, 

four years 

of spitting and being spat at by the guns — 
can a lost generation remember 

the world at morning? 


After this pedestrian excursion, it is grateful to turn to Horace 
Gregory’s Chelsea Rooming House. Like Miss Young, Mr Gregory 
derives from the Corbiére-Laforgue-Eliot tradition; but there are 
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other less well assimilated influences, which worry him. Chief among 
these, it seems to me, is Cummings. Mr Gregory has read the beau- 
tiful death-poems of Tulips and Chimneys and Is 5 too well: the 
distinctive manner (a manner which only its originator can manage 
authoritatively, which in other hands however skillful seems artifi- 
cial, non-organic) is disturbingly recognizable in such a verse as 


round hips, neat breasts and oh 
ever so sweetly miraculous smiles, 


and because Mr Gregory’s normal medium is always opposed to any 
such rhetoric, the result is an unfortunate jangle. Unlike Robert 
Graves, the poet has not yet managed to achieve a distinct style of 
his own by the eradication of every style-trick, though in his best 
work he seems to be striving for just such a style; unlike Miss 
Young, he lacks the detached intensity which can weld all manner 
of styles into poised and authentic new. He is still preoccupied 
with attitudes; in this, his verse is still immature, undergraduate: 
and yet it is this very quality which accounts for a great part of its 
unquestionable charm. Though the instrument is less fine, the range 
more strict, many of these verses release a young vigour which 
carries everything before it. In this respect they are like some of 
Phelps Putnam’s poems in Trinc: it is easy to point out the defi- 
ciencies, but it is next to impossible to feel their importance. 

Mr Gregory is most effective when he is expressing a sort of 
romantic nostalgia which is nevertheless absolutely unliterary: a 
frankly sentimental longing for hoyden good times and the short 
loves of the little streets and cafés, the ‘one-night cheap hotels’, 
the speakeasies, ferries, and amusement-parks. All of these things 
are adolescent and unreal and true. When the poet is content to let 
them speak for themselves (as they do, for instance, in Hagen and 
Bridgewater Fones), he is at his best; but his tendency towards 
attitudinizing frequently leads him to attempt more (which is 
effectively to achieve less): to moralize upon his symbols (Hell- 
babies), to ‘interpret’ (McAlpin Garfinkel, Poet), and, worst of all, 
to affect a sentimentality which obviously is not plausible. The last 
fault explains the embarrassing flatness of such poems as esse 
James, the Preacher's Son: 
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Jesse James has gone to heaven... 
Jesse James, Jesse James, 

Jesse loved God, 

and God in his heaven 

loved Jesse James, 


(which is as bad as Vachel Lindsay’s best). It is possible that Mr 
Gregory has made for himself a romantic idol of Jesse James, or of 
Jack Dempsey. I will not question his sincerity. But it is notable 
that what is transmitted in these poems is not a real emotion, but a 
fake: something has gone wrong somewhere, and the result is a kind 
of perfunctory to-hell-with-you, — ‘Jesse James was probably 
a swell guy and a hardboiled he-man, and I guess other swell guys 
etc. feel this way about him, and if they don’t, by God! they ought 
to! The Cult of the Clod, the legacy of Anderson and the Senten- 
tious Illiterates, observable at its devout best in the shabbiness for 
shabbiness’ sake of the average Left-Wing magazine (to be a com- 
rade-beyond-suspicion one must apparently write as gracelessly as 
possible), is as dangerous a force as any in contemporary art; it is 
certainly as pernicious as the Cult of the Beautiful (which is why 
Michael Gold’s New Republic assault upon Thornton Wilder was so 
miraculously funny). Mr Gregory, in a good third of these poems, 
subscribes to it. Otherwise, he knows and loves the people he writes 
about, and is able to express them memorably in their own terms. 
His best poems are loose-knit, finely cadenced, curiously moving in 
their use of homely detail, as in this passage from Longface Mahoney 
Discusses Heaven: 


Then you’d think of heaven 

where there’s peace, away from here 

and you’d go someplace unreal 

where everybody goes after something happens, 
set up in the air, safe, a room in a hotel. 

A brass bed, military hair brushes, 

a couple of coats, trousers, maybe a dress 

on a chair or draped on the floor. 


and in Time and Isidore Lefkowitz, an experiment in the most dan- 
gerous bathos, which is nevertheless poignant and strangely sweet 
for its very artlessness: 
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. . . But it is not good to feel old, 
time is too heavy, 

it gets a man 

tired, tired 

when he thinks how time wears 

him down 

and girls, milk-fed, white, 

vanish with glorious smiling millionaires 
in silver limousines. 


Mr. Gregory’s music, at its best, is the unaffected, short-cadenced 
music of American speech. It is brief; it will not bear expansion. 
The longer poems lack the melodic cohesion of Miss Young’s, just 
as they lack her deeper intensity; but within his limits, Mr. Gregory 
is a very real artist. 

So much has been written of Archibald MacLeish, the only estab- 
lished poet of this group, that it is useless here to do more than com- 
ment briefly upon his latest book. New Found Land‘ is a collection 
of fourteen poems in various forms, mostly irregular lyrics. The 
exquisite technic (of living poets, only Pound and Eliot are finer 
craftsmen) which was already highly developed in Streets of the 
Moon, and which alone saved The Hamlet of A. MacLeish from apo- 
plectic failure, has never been surer, never more persuasive. Indeed, 
so powerful is the incantation of MacLeish’s music, so compelling is 
the force of his imagery, that the rapt listener is only too apt to 
accept without questioning poems whose analysis would often re- 
veal fundamental weaknesses of conception and intention. 

MacLeish’s best poems are of a rich rhetoric charged com- 
pletely with a positive emotion. His failures are houses of rhetoric 
haunted by inverted or misdirected emotion. In the former, he 
speaks definitely and for ever; in the latter he is sometimes irritat- 
ing, sometimes tiresome, but almost never inept. You, Andrew 
Marvel, the first poem in the book, is an illustration of the manner 
at its happiest. The inexorable approach of death, symbolized here 
not by the Time’s wingéd Chariot of Marvel, but by the long west- 


4 The title is from Donne: Going to Bed (Elegie XIX). 
5 The poem has appeared before in at least oneanthology: Aiken’s American Po- 
etry, 1671-1928 (The Modern Library). 
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ward lapse of night, marches steadily through deep-pulsed quat- 
rains. The shadow creeps from East to West, chilling the warm 
fields, darkening ports, flooding the sea with night: 

And deepen on Palmyra’s street 

The wheel rut in the ruined stone 

And Lebanon fade out and Crete 

High through the clouds and overblown 


And over Sicily the air 

Still flashing with the landward gulls 
And loom and slowly disappear 

The sails above the shadowy hulls 


And Spain go under and the shore 
Of Africa the gilded sand 

And evening vanish and no more 
The low pale light across that land 


Nor now the long light on the sea 


And here face downward in the sun 
To feel how swift how secretly 
The shadow of the night comes on... . 


In these lines MacLeish has caught the plangent throb, the tense 
expectancy, of Henry King’s verses at the end of the Exeguy: 


But heark! My Pulse like a soft Drum 
Beats my approach, tells Thee I come; 
And slow howere my marches be, 

I shal at last sit down by Thee. 


It is to be noticed, too, that although here and otherwhere the poet 
makes use of far-off names and places (‘And strange at Ecbatan’, 
“And now at Kermanshah’, ‘And Baghdad darken’, ‘And through 
Arabia’®), he uses them not ‘romantically’, as a lazier sensibility 
would do, trusting in their exotic associations to work the desired 


6 Cf. the close of Browne’s Garden of Cyrus, which must have been in the poet’s 
mind: ‘Though Somnus in Homer be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, I find no such 
effects in these drowsy approaches of sleep. To keep our eyes open longer, were 
but to act our Antipodes. The huntsmen are up in America, and they are already 
past their first sleep in Persia. But who can be drowsy at that hour which freed us 
from everlasting sleep? or have slumbering thoughts at that time, when sleep itself 
must end, and as some conjecture all shall awake again?’ 
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effect: in his hands they are organic material, as valid as his home- 
liest imagery. The strangeness which is the salient characteristic of 
this poem is got by a sensitive manipulation of the simplest detail: 
the deepening of the wheel-rut as the oblique rays shadow it, the 
gulls flashing in the sun above the already dark harbour, the trees 
taking the climbing night ‘leaf by leaf’. You, Andrew Marvel, for its 
simplicity, its objectivity, and its wealth of suggestiveness, seems 
to me not only the best: piece in New Found Land, but one of the 
most sensitive poems the author has yet written. 

The same right use of easily-perilous material is found in the 
book’s longest poem, ‘ American Letter’. Positive, honest, unaffected, 
this is as sane an expression as any I know of the dilemma of the 
American artist, hurt by the crudeness, the raw unsympathy of his 
milieu, tormented by longing for the grace and aged sweetness of 
the European tradition, yet realizing that the expatriot’s way is an 
evasion, a false solution, since 


This, this is our land, this is our people, 

This that is neither a land nor a race. We must reap 
The wind here in the grass for our soul’s harvest: 
Here we must eat our salt or our bones starve. 

Here we must live or live only as shadows. 

This is our race, we that have none, that have had 
Neither the old walls nor the voices around us, 

This is our land, this is our ancient ground — 

The raw earth, the mixed bloods and the strangers, 
The different eyes, the wind, and the heart’s change. 
These we will not leave though the old call us. 

This is our country earth, our blood, our kind. 

Here we will live our years till the earth blind us — 


Technically, the poem is an excellent example of MacLeish’s crafts- 
manship. The verses are irregularly cadenced pentametre couplets, 
but the strangest music is evoked by the subtle rhyming, or asso- 
nance: a feminine rhyme only half realized (e.g. ‘strangers — 
change’, ‘shadows — had’, and reversing the process, ‘kind — blind 
us’). MacLeish has always been fond of hidden rhymes, intricately 
enchained assonances. Sometimes it is a repetition only of the vowel, 
or of the consonant; sometimes the rhyme is displaced, as in the 
couplets of Anonymous Signature: 
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I was a stranger in a// the lands of the earth 
I had no home in the lands where the light falls... . 


You that pity ee 
Labour done in pain at night and in ditterness 


Think 
if you read these words in a Jetfer time 
Of the shape of my mouth forming the difficult /etters 


Rhythmically the poems are no less complex. A mastery of the free 
cadence, a marshalling of disparate rhythms and measures into 
paragraphs so perfectly balanced that for all their license they seem 
as formally inevitable as the strictest conventional writing: 


... It is colder now 
there are many stars 
we are drifting 
North by the Great Bear 
the leaves are falling 


The water is stone in the scooped rocks 
to southward 


Red sun grey air 
the crows are 

Slow on their crooked wings 

the jays have left us 
Long since we passed the flares of Orion 
Each man believes in his heart he will die 
Many have written last thoughts and last letters 
None know if our deaths are told or forever 
None know if this wandering earth will be found 


It is interesting to compare the free verse of Miss Deutsch with 
writing such as this. And instructive. Miss Deutsch, like so many 
other vers-libristes, writes as though the free technic were really an 
escape from technic, as though the shaking off of the formal conven- 
tions of metre and rhyme were not actually the assumption of an 
even stricter discipline. Her method, like so much of the ‘new art’, 
like so much of the ‘new education’, seems to be based on the mis- 
taken theory that substance and fervour are enough, that technic 
and finish are artificial, even ‘stunting’. It is too often the case 
that a poem or a picture or a quartet is strange (or, as the credulous 
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say, ‘modernistic’) simply because the creator has been unable or 
unwilling to subject himself to the grind of acquiring a fundamental 
technic. In a day when sincerity is so often mistaken for eccentric- 
ity, it is not surprising to find those who are willing to trade on the 
possibility of reversing the process. New Found Land, like Pound’s 
Cantos, is fresh evidence that the only successful creator of some- 
thing new is the man who has mastered, and can use, the traditional. 
Archibald MacLeish is not a ‘revolutionary’. He is soundly in the 
tradition of English poetry, even when he is most experimental. It 
is for this reason that I have spent so much time on the technic of 
New Found Land that space forbids discussion of the book’s faults. 
Generally, they are those of the Hamlet and Streets of the Moon: an 
emotion too personalized, an inverted sensibility (particularly 
obvious here in Cinema of a Man). But in this respect New Found 
Land is far less challengeable than any of the preceding books. In 
the best of the poems the emotion is externalized and completely 
realized. The universal is attained. At such times, the voice is per- 
haps the most distinguished speaking in America today. 


Dub tey Firrs 
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